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THE REVALUATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


I 


recent formation of the Committee 
n Modern Foreign Language Study has 
doubt re- 


n most timely. A haze of 


carding the usefulness of modern language 
in American schools hangs over the 
itional atmosphere. A few years ago 
president of one of our largest univer- 
sities scored modern language teachers for 
alleged inability of students to speak 
ently after taking the customary amount 
foreign language work in high school 
ind college. To-day the pendulum appears 
be swinging in the opposite direction, 
nd many pedagogical experts are deplor- 
ng the attempt to teach anything more 
than reading of the foreign languages. 
Some, like Professor Franklin Bobbitt, seem 
believe that taxpayers are scarcely justi- 

“] in investing in a speaking and writing 

nowledge of the foreign languages and 
that a reading knowledge can be imparted 
at small eost. 

The Committee on Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, which is headed by Professor 
Robert H Fife, of 
versity, and has the support of the Amer- 


rndon Columbia Uni- 


‘an Council on Education and the Car- 
negie Corporation, must attempt to answer 
most of the objections made and at the 
same time Inquire into the real values of 
foreign language work. The main task of 
the committee will probably consist in re- 
stating modern language values and objec- 
tives in terms of the present day. That 
has been done or is being done in mathe- 
matics, the classical languages and possibly 
other subjects, and it is only fair that the 
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mcdern languages should urdergo the same 
critical examination. The age is investiga 
tional, and no activity can hope to escape 
the burning and, perhaps, laudable desire 
to know whither we are bound 

That the 


modern foreign language work should have 


need of an investigation of 
arisen so soon after the world war is one 
of the most surprising occurrences of the 


past ten years. It seems but yesterday 
that everybody was enthusiastically extol 
ling the supreme importance of understand 
ing the other man in his own tongue, 
especially if he was a friend, and more 
especially if he was an enemy. Soldiers 
were ashamed that they could speak only 
with bullets; 


; statesmen were annoyed be 
cause they could not communicate directly 
with their own allies; business men were 
alarmed because they saw foreign trade go 
Now, all is 


no more 


ing back to their rivals 


changed. There will, of course, be 


wars; the Ship of State sails again on 
charted seas; and business is ‘‘as usual 
One nation, one flag and one language are 
the order of the day in this country 

In other countries, on the contrary, the 
modern languages receiving more, 
The chief 


European nations are fostering interest in 


are 


rather than less, attention. 


one another’s language. Japan and China 


are establishing more centers of foreign 


language study and are sending students 
in greater numbers to western schools 
In Latin America, English is a require- 
the 


French is almost universally taught. 


and 
There 


nations 


ment in most of good schools, 


is a bare possibility that other 
know what they are doing. 

In the revaluation of modern language 
work in this country which the Committee 
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on Modern Foreign Language Study has 
the privilege of setting forth, answers will 
have to be formulated, as already sug- 
gested, to many questions. The two ques- 
tions of paramount importance, which have 
always popped up in America whenever 
modern language teaching—and most other 
teaching, for that matter—has been under 
fire, are still the following: 

{1) Have the foreign languages a practical 
value sufliciently great to entitle them to inclusion 
in the curriculum? 

(2) Do graduates in considerable numbers have 
occasion to make use of their foreign languages in 
after-life? 

These questions deserve abundant dis- 


cussion, and foreign language teachers 
should not be backward in presenting their 
ease and enumerating cases. Though no 
one person can hope to solve them once for 
all, on account of the perennially shifting 
standards of modern civilized life, not to 
try to answer them is worse than answering 
them poorly. The questions are asked. 
They must be answered. It is not enough 
to abide by our faith in the cultural values 
of language study. In America, the voea- 
tionists are always much more numerous 
and more attentively listened to than the 
Whether we like it or not, we 


must attempt to meet their arguments and 


culturists. 
parry their attacks. 


II 

A prodigious amount of arguing has been 
indulged in concerning the interpretation 
of ‘‘practical’’ in the educational world. 
For some educators, ‘‘practical’’ seems 
synonymous with ‘‘ vocational’’ and implies 
the ability to convert the subject into im- 
mediate cash. Not only that, but what is 
‘*practical’’ must materially interest the 
majority of students and vitally affect their 
chances of making a living. Any subject 
that does not meet these requirements is 
On the other hand, not 


not ‘‘practical.’’ 
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a few reputable educators consider apy 
subject ** practical’’ that develops the ny nd 
adds to useful knowledge or stimulates + 
appreciative cultural processes. 

The following discussion, in his chapter 
on ‘‘Training in the foreign languages. 
by Professor Franklin Bobbitt, represents 
as it stands, the views of modern educati 
ists? in general: 


In order to avoid the pitfalls into which 
protagonists and the antagonists of for 
guages are prone to fall, we must particular 


problems. What are the deficiencies in one’s ; 


formance of the labors of his calling that 
from lack of knowledge of foreign languages? 
This question has to be separately put f 
occupational class and for each grade 

from the simplest routine levels up to t 
complicated professional levels. Then the quest 
continue through other fields. What are t 
fects in civic performance that are due to an 
adequate understanding of foreign languages? 
What are the deficiencies of personal hygiene and 
community sanitation that result from a lack 
knowlelge of foreign languages? What are 
aspects of family life that are generally or 
quently suffering because of the inadequacy 
training in foreign languages? What are the short 
comings in the moral and religious life that ar 

to an insufficient knowledge of foreign languages 
What desirabie leisure occupations are faulty 
s¢riously insufficient because of a lack of know 
edge of foreign languages? What are the specifi 
defects in our use of our mother-tongue which r 
sult largely from ignorance of foreign languages 
and which can be corrected most effectively ar 
economically through the mastery of such la: 


guages? 


Stated thus, and looked at with that 
somewhat blind side of the mental vision 
which afflicts partial investigators, the use- 
fulness of the foreign languages may wel! 
seem to be limited for the most part to the 
leisure class and to small numbers in cer- 
tain specialized professions. The ‘‘man on 
the street’? does nothing with the foreign 

1‘*The Curriculum,’’ pp. 254-255. 

2 The term ‘‘educationist’’ is here used, for want 
of a better single word, to designate teachers } 
schools of education. 
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from them. 
English by the 


ves and gets nothing 
the command of 
‘man is not affected by the for- 
nguages, since by far the larger por- 
our population never reaches high 
Ergo, the foreign languages are 
r ‘‘practieal’’ nor democratic and are 
injust burden on the taxpayer, for 
m enlightened rightly 
e greatest sympathy. 


eduecationists 


Nevertheless, this highly practical way 
msidering education has another sig- 
nt angle which should prove of lively 

1 to educationists. 

‘‘average’’? man, the ‘‘man in the 
rity’’—numerically speaking*—never 
Hence, the high schools 

By the same token, 


gets to high sehool. 
ld be abolished. 
colleges and universities should be abol- 
ed, and with less ecompunction. The 
iverage’’ man knows nothing of mathe- 
‘s beyond simple arithmetic, nothing 
{history beyond a few platitudes, nothing 
f chemistry, physics, astronomy, geology, 
engineering, economics, music, psychology 
r the theory and practice of teaching—or 
next to nothing. Hence, they should all 
» abolished and the taxpayer freed from 
» burden of providing educational lux- 
iries for a relatively small number of the 
total population. In other words, if we 
ire to be thoroughly and consistently 
practical,’’ publie education paid for by 
the taxpayers should stop at the end of the 


3 'T} 


The following figures for 1921-1922, taken 
from statisties published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, are illuminating and show 
the tremendous falling-off after the elementary 
school course: 


Total Public Private 
Schools enrolment schools schools 
| Elementary 21,721,218 20,366,218 1,355,000 
Secondary 3,204,141 2,924,511 279,630 
Normal schools 
and teachers’ 
colleges 194,534 182,387 12,147 
Universities 
ind colleges 550,906 199,941 350,965 
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grammar school course, or, perhaps, at the 
end of the fifth grade, since the majority 
of pupils drop out then 

Manifestly, the educationists themselves 
would object to any such wholesale ‘‘ prac- 
They 


make concessions in 


tical’’ consequences of their logic 
would undoubtedly 
various directions. How far each would 
go in the matter of tolérances would de- 
pend on his private bias. 

Once any concessions are made, nearly 
all deviations from the narrowly democrat- 
ico-practical may justly be demanded. If 
the taxpayers pay for the innumerable 
courses in education given at the state 
schools of education, which are for an ex- 
tremely small class, why should they not 
pay for the courses in engineering, etc., 
which are for small classes? Why should 
they not pay for high school and university 
mathematics, which is for a small class, 
and, in the upper courses, for a progres- 
sively reduced small class? Why should 
they not pay for foreign languages, mod- 
ern or ancient, which are assumed to benefit 
a small class only? 

Reasoning of this sort, of course, though 
entirely logical, is humanly absurd, anti- 
American and anti-democratic. 
mocracy, above all, the aim of education 


In a de- 


‘ 


ean not be narrowly ‘‘practical,’’ and it is 
because we sincerely believe so and are 
willing to pay for our belief that our 
school system is fittingly our most con- 
A de- 


mocracy, through its taxpayers, pays for 


spicuous source of national pride. 


the providing of so-called intellectual lux- 
uries, at least, for as many as wish to secure 
them. The final aim of all democratic edu- 
cation is to obliterate the line between those 
who could out of their own pockets pay for 
intellectual luxuries and those who could 
never obtain them by their unaided efforts. 
In other terms, the advocates of culture, 
whose aspirations Professor Bobbitt, in my 
opinion, appears to deprecate, are less vis- 
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ionary and therefore more practically logi- 


cal than the utilitarians. They, in Profes- 
Bobbitt’s 


‘‘who look primarily to the subjective re- 


sor own words, are the ones 


sults: the enriched mind, quickened appre- 
ciations, refined sensibilities, discipline, cul- 
ture. To them the end of education is the 
ability to live rather than the practical 
Certainly, as produe- 
more the task of 


ability to produce ae 


tion becomes more and 
machinery and as organization, aided by 
machinery, increases the amount of leisure 
in the world, instruction which sets the 
ability to live above the ability to produce 
has the greater prospect of being ultimately 
practical. 

In short, education with a purely voea- 
tional objective is suited only to systems of 
The life 
individualistic in free 


slavery. conditions of are so 


varied and coun- 
tries, and the future occupations and in- 
terests of students are so far from being 
predictable that the practical use of any 
study can not be subject to statistical eal- 
culation. The individual lives his life him- 
self, and nobody ean live it for him or fore- 
see what it is to be. Even when equipped 
to do a particular kind of work—and there 
ean be no dispute as to the obligation of 
the stu- 


dent has not been provided with the neces- 


the schools so to equip students 


sary apparatus for meeting future contin- 
gencies, which, it may be observed, always 
exceed the certainties in number and scope. 

All that educators can do is to offer a 
wide choice of subject-matter of educa- 
tional value and trust that their charges 
will at some time or other and in one or 
another degree profit by it. The fact that 
certain subjects are required in the schools, 
and others not, does not controvert what 
has just been said. It is doubtful that, 
outside of the Three R’s, any required sub- 
ject has any greater inherent right to a 
fixed place in the curriculum than any 
other subject. The curriculum changes 
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from age to age and from country to coun. 
try and is liable to constant experin cen. 
tion. ; 
at askance even in college instruction 


Not long since, sociology was Jools, 


is now solidly established there 
sidered an important branch of 
riculum and, under one name or an 
is being introduced into the high seh 


III 

However, despite the tremors of the 
turists, no harm can come from meet 
the educationists or vocationists on 
own ground. Nothing is lost by admittir 
a certain amount of justice on their par 
and attempting to show that they have ; 
though often absolutely sincere in their cor 


victions, given the foreign languages t! 
due, whether as an educational subject 
as a purely ‘‘practical’’ subject. 

Among the subjects which have ly 
their place most permanently in the cur 
riculum of educated persons are the 
guages, either ancient or modern. Thoug! 
this cireumstance gives them no preseri 
tive right, it at least creates a sligh 
torical presumption in their favor. 
conditions which have made French a po} 
lar subject among educated persons for ce! 
turies and other foreign languages favorit 
studies in different countries at different 
times have not disappeared. On the co1 
trary, as a result of increased means 
communication and closer international re 
lations, they have been multiplied and mag 
nified to a remarkable extent and se 
likely to increase with each new invention 
affecting transportation or communication 
and with each additional expansion of in- 
ternational trade and political connections 
A logical assumption, therefore, would be 
that the languages, instead of being less 
‘‘practical’’ and important than formerly 
Increasingly large numbers 


em - 


are more so. 
of American civilians—government 
ployees, business men, physicians, dentists 
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ng, and have for many years been living, 
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rs. nurses, Missionaries, teachers, stu- 


engineers, mechanics—are living all 
be and have use for the foreign 
Nor should it be forgotten, as 
m of a possibly wide and jus- 
terest in the foreign languages, 
reign language contacts within 
rs and along our borders are of 
enificance. According to the 1910 
ere were about 10,000,000 foreign- 
eople in the United States whose 
was not English. 
purpose of securing some definite 
n the probable utility of foreign lan- 
s to students in the United States, I 
examined my college class report for 
which details the careers of my class- 
twenty years after graduation. 
ch not everybody mentioned in what 
en countries he had traveled nor what 
en languages he used—since the report 
for no such information—a suffi- 
large number furnished pertinent 
nv on those heads. I consider this 
we especially telling in view of its 
ility and the period of time which 
apsed since graduation. Reports 


t some investigator in one of the North- 


tern States had questioned recent gradu- 


and found few who had made any 
tieal’’ use of their foreign languages 


t a significant educational fact, as ap- 


’ 


ne + 


™ 
4 Tit 


mately the same condition would ob- 
for mathematies, chemistry, physics 
the majority of school subjects, and 


would not be considered as invalidat- 


heir standing in the curriculum—led 
seek broader data. 
» number of men who sent in biograph- 


| information for the report was a trifle 


ver 


f 


+h 


six hundred. Seven of them are now 


reign-language countries, namely, one 
e Philippines, one in Porto Rico, one 
igium, one in Brazil and three in 

One hundred forty-one members 


reported that they had traveled, studied or 
lived for considerable periods in foreign- 
language countries. Of these, forty-eight 
had been stationed in foreign-language 
countries during the war. Seventy mem- 
bers, who made no statement of foreign 
residence, were engaged in commercial, edu- 
cational, sociological or philanthropie ac- 
tivities that required the use of foreign 
languages. In addition, many members of 
the class, such as the scientists, who have 
said nothing about foreign residence or for 
eign language needs in business, ete., have 
evidently had occasion to make practical 
use of their foreign language knowledge at 
various times. It is safe to say that at 
least two hundred fifty (141+ 70=211+4 
those not mentioning foreign residence or 
foreign language work) have had need of 
foreign languages since graduation. This 
is equivalent to about 42 per cent. of the 
total number of members appearing in the 
report. 

A few remarks on the kinds of activi- 
ties, besides the scientific, artistic or liter- 
ary, in which some of the men found the 
foreign languages helpful, may be interest- 
ing. 

‘*A’’ enlisted in the Engineer Corps and 
served in Porto Rico. ‘‘B’’ was decorated 
with the Mérite Agricole by the French 
government for services to French agricul- 
ture. ‘‘C’’ bought a coffee-plantation in 
the state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, and lived 
there several years, never speaking Eng- 
lish except to his dogs. ‘‘D’’ was a mem- 
ber of the American Relief Administration 
in Armenia. ‘‘E’’ spent five months in 
France, England, Alsace, Holland, Spain 
and Germany, where he went to investi- 
gate potash for the United States govern- 
ment. ‘‘F’’ was stationed for three years 
as a naval officer in the Samoan Islands. 
‘*G’s’’ work has consisted mostly in or- 
ganizing and looking after the law busi- 
ness of Massachusetts corporations, to- 
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gether with inheritance taxes and transfers 
for foreign corporations. ‘‘H1’’ was at the 
time of the report doing geological inves- 
tigation of mines in Peru. ‘‘I’’ was inter- 
ested primarily in the Far Eastern trades 
“yy 


Tokyo, diplomatie agent and consul general 


was secretary of the embassy at 
to Key pt, and counselor of the embassy to 
Italy. ‘*K’’ 
special study of August 


went to Stockholm to make a 
the 
Swedish dramatist, and later to Germany, 


Strindberg, 


lived in 
“My” 


Rieo. 


to continue his research. ‘*L’’ 
South America after leaving college. 
manufacturer in Porto 


Is a sugar 


‘*N’’ has been second secretary of the lega- 
tion at Peking and ambassador to the Neth- 
erlands. ‘‘O’’ and ‘‘P’’ are journalists 
whose work has called them from time to 
time to the principal European countries. 

Perhaps this class is not precisely repre- 
sentative in that it was graduated from one 
of the and 


not from a state university. 


eastern endowed universities, 
Ilowever, its 
members came from all parts of the country 
and are representative to that extent. I 
that 


ean show a similar dispersion of their stu- 


have no doubt the state universities 
dents all over the United States and in for- 
eign countries. Rare, indeed, is the uni- 
versity that has no alumni groups or mem- 
bers in most parts of the world. It would 
not, for example, be a difficult matter for 
me to locate graduates of the typical mid- 
dle western university where I am teaching 
in France, Germany, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, Central America, China, Japan, 
Sumatra, India and other foreign-language 
countries. 

The significant fact in connection with 
the foreign travel, study and business of 
my classmates is that probably few of them 
had any notion while in college of their 
future need of foreign languages. Very 
few, I imagine, supposed that they would 
ever be so placed as to require, or find par- 
ticularly useful, a speaking and writing 


knowledge of them. Many of th 
often have seen themselves in the 
of Francisque Sarcey, the forme: 
French dramatic criticism, who. 
trip to Vienna, during which h 
tically deaf and dumb on ace 


ignorance of the language, exelai 


I see 


not equipped with these two workin 


the time coming when ever, 


o 
- 
} 


lish and German, will be inferior to t 
Destiny reserves for him and will | 
the vanquished and the unfit. 
fer, those of us who have advan 
consequence of this deficiency in our 
What wili the situation be in twenty 
the network of railroads has been complet 
relations among foreign nations have be 
numerous, more intimate, and more profi 
So, then, prepare your son for this new 


tion! 


Sarcey, who died in 1899, did not fores 
the invention of airplanes and radio, w) 
have multiplied to such an extraordin 
extent the possibilities of intercommuni 
tion. 


IV 
Suppose, however, with Professor 
bitt, that ‘‘a foreign language is t 
offered 


chosen ? 


in high school,’’ which is t 

Professor Bobbitt, who is int 
ested primarily in a reading knowledg 
the languages, suggests that 

Quite evidently it is the one which contai 
largest and best literature If any one 
guage is to be studied for the purpose her 
eussed, it should doubtless be French. 

If one wants a second language for this | 
pose it looks as though it might as well be Gr 
Russian, Scandinavian, German or Italian 
unfortunate that this purpose does not po! 
clearly to Spanish. This justification 1s 
needed to support other valid reasons for 


ing Spanish, which in themselves, without 


ney 


one, are scarcely sufficient, except im spe 
stances. 


r 


4I abstain from commenting on this egreg 
though common, error. 
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itter of fact, the choice of the 
language to be taught in the 
is always been haphazard. 
German, Spanish and Italian have 
n up as of the relative impor- 
‘ated in this order chiefly as the 
radition, of more powerful propa- 
apparently immediate na- 
is. Yet in some communities, 
is been of less vital value or in- 
in Spanish or Italian, because of 
racter of the population; and in 
ny districts German has been and 
the logical foreign language. So, 
se, though infrequently recognized as 
school subjects, Russian, Scandina- 
ind several of the Oriental languages 
claim favored treatment from the 
‘‘practical’’ point of view and from 
standpoint of the ‘‘self-determination’’ 
constituency of the local schools. 
tainly, if anybody has the right to be- 
iequainted with the literature and 
ictieal side of a foreign language it 
e children of foreign parents—unless 
notion of 100 per cent. Americanism 
ts us to tolerate only a unilingual 
ilation. 
s obvious that not all these languages 
offered simultaneously in all schools, 
their cost would be _ prohibitive. 


French, German and Spanish have 


been selected as providing the most numer- 


probabilities of utility. But analysis 
vs that this argument is fallacious. No 


language can be determined upon as offer- 


ng the greatest likelihood of utility to the 


rer 


est number for the simple reason that 
dy ean foretell the future requirements 
e individual student. Hundreds, and 
bly thousands, of teachers in this coun- 
specialized in German. To-day these 


chers are teaching French, Spanish or 
tin, and not German. What is true in 
heir case is even truer in the case of stu- 
nts who, until they had attended college 


for some time, did not have any fixed idea 
as to what their future occupation would 
be. Students attending schools which offer 
only French are as likely, by the time they 
have reached the prime of life, to need 
Spanish as French, and those who attended 
schools in which German alone was avail- 
able have found that any use of the lan- 
guage was and in many places still is 
frowned upon. At the present moment, 
German is not generally considered as de- 
sirable or ‘‘practical’’ a language for 
American students as French or Spanish: 
twenty, thirty or forty years from now, it 
may once more be regarded as a prepon- 
derant language. Or, in that interval, 
Spanish, the language of nineteen separate 
countries, spoken, as Professor John D. 
Fitz-Gerald mentions, ‘‘over a greater ex- 
tent of the world’s surface than any other 
language of occidental civilization except 
English,’’ and thus far greatly undervalued 
in the United States, may become genuinely 
prominent in the sciences, the arts and poli- 
tics as well as in commerce. Or Russian 
or Japanese may have an unexpected 
efflorescence. What are educators to do? 
Shall they continue to insist that the lan- 
guages which are really given for a small 
group must be taken by all students, or 
shall they embark on the unrealizable pro)- 
ect of attempting to provide each student 
with the language which it may be con- 
jectured will most benefit him? 

Each horn of the dilemma is perilous 
from the ‘‘practical’’ viewpoint. Hence, 
the better part of discretion might seem 
to lie in the discarding of the languages 
altogether. But that brings us back to the 
other anomaly, namely, that all school sub- 


jects outside of the Three R’s, if subjected 


to strict analysis, must lead to the same 
ruthless conclusion. The ‘‘practical’’ use 
of any study by any student is highly prob- 
lematieal. As Professor F. Boillot, in the 
University Bulletin for December, 1924, re- 
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the knowledge a student 
may amass during his school years will at 
best amount to an infinitesimal fraction of 


minds us, ‘ 


what is obtainable and . . . by the time he 
is twenty-five he will probably have forgot- 
ten most of what has been taught him 

No subject is vitally indispensable, 
in so far as educators can know beforehand, 


to more than a limited group of students. 


y 

The only alternative, then, is a more lib- 
eral interpretation of the term ‘‘practical.’’ 
That interpretation must ultimately empha- 
If this 
is admitted, the practical value of foreign- 


size what is educationally practical. 


language study takes rank with the practi- 
cal value of any other study. It is valu- 
able either as mental discipline or as lin- 
guistic training. 

have 
these 
days. 


values, to be sure, 
doubt in 


inquiring 


Disciplinary 


often been ealled into 


strongly realistic and 
There is a widespread feeling that disci- 
plinary subjects as such are nothing but a 
form of parasitic knowledge that encumbers 
the mind without helping it in its general 
functions. Possibly this may be true, and 
there may be no point in arguing the dis- 
ciplinary benefits of language study. How- 
ever, since it must follow, if that view is 
correct, that like 
mathematies and the natural sciences, are 


similarly useless as disciplinary vehicles, 


other school subjects, 


no valid objection obtains against the lan- 
guages on that score unless the objection 
is sustained against the other branches of 
study. As discipline, whatever that may 
be worth, the languages are on an absclute 
parity with other subjects. To deny the 
disciplinary value of French, Spanish or 
German is to deny the disciplinary value 
of logic, mathematics, chemistry, physies, 
English grammar and what not. 

On the other hand, few thoughtful per- 
sons will deny that training in any sub- 
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ject prepares for further study of the 
ject and that principles and habits 
quired at any stage are useful for the a 
sition of further principles and habit 
that study, without regard to the spe 
facts treated. 


The study of English 


French history is profitable training 


the study of medieval or ancient history 


and vice versa. So, too. study of the f 
eign languages is admirable training 
the study of English or the ancient |a; 
guages, and study of the ancient languages 
facilitates study of the modern languages 
Linguistic principles and habits ‘carry 
over’’ from one language to another. 
fact is so self-evident and so easily obser) 
able that it may be classified as indisput 
able. 
The 
whether it 


only question is, consequently, 


is worth while to be able t 


b 


‘‘earry over’’ in the languages at all. Ir 
other words, is training in the languages 
of enough educational importance and dif 
culty to justify the time and effort ex 
pended on it in the schools? 

Teachers of the foreign languages have 
been singularly modest in their claims for 
their subject. Rarely does one hear ther 
say that the languages are par excellence 
the universal subject and that they must 
ever remain so as long as human beings 
As rarely d 


qaoes 


communicate by speech. 

one hear them assert that the languag 
are the most difficult subject in the cur 
riculum, the one that requires the longest 
time to master, the one that necessitates the 
use of mental processes entirely peculiar t 
itself and not shared with other subjects 
and one that requires in some of its forms 


£ py 


PS 


such as composition or translation 
English into the foreign language, keen 
observational power and constructive abil- 
ity. The first proposition will hardly meet 
with objections, since the universality of 
the languages stares everybody in the face 











positions may not be assented 


* proj 


{ ‘ 
i’ 


thought, it may seem that lan- 


ly consists only of the learning 


ay 
iu 


child’s play, of course! As a 


fact, the learning of words is in 


Lat, 
ird enough task to keep anybody 
lifetime, as any teacher of the lan- 
ill testify from his own experi- 
umulating a vocabulary. There 

ly not a book of any length which 

ot present words unknown to the 
arned linguist in the country. There 
ne books, especially in technical sub- 
nd of antiquated character, with 
ng lists of words unfamiliar to ex- 
language scholars that translation 

sts based on selections from certain parts 
these books would prove humiliating to 
The anecdote related by Lewis 
Chambaud in his Grammar of the French 
ve (1805) has a profound and literal 
beneath its jocular surface. ‘‘An 
English Gentleman hearing an old French 
efugee say that he had been fifty years 
England, and expressing his surprise 
he could not speak English at all, 
iday, Sir,’ said the Frenchman, 

it English ean one learn in fifty years? 
Helas, Monsieur, qu’est-ce qu’on peut 
ndre d’Anglois en cinquante ans 

The teaching of the mastery of 

words is, therefore, a highly complicated 
nd of technique, involves unusual skill, 
psychologiea! insight and patience, and has 
lone single-handed, for the language 


ers receive practically no aid from 
dy else, at least in the sense that the 
chemist receives aid from the physicist, the 
engineer from the mathematician and the 
political scientist from the historian. 
But the teaching of the mastery of voeab- 
uary is only one phase of the language 
her's task. He must teach at the same 
time the principles of correct pronuncia- 
n, the correct use of idioms, proper spell- 
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ing and the principles of grammar, which, 
in a thorough study, may run into thou- 
sands of rules and exceptions. Further- 
more, if he is doing his whole duty, he will 
try to instil into his students a comprehen- 
sion of the foreign civilization, literature, 
philosophy and customs and manners, and 
will attempt to familiarize his students 
with significant facts in national history, 
biography, geography, commerce and in 

ternational relations. All these things are 
actually done, to the extent allowed them 
by classroom conditions, by good teachers 

On the purely linguistie side, the lan- 
guage teacher has a ‘‘full program.’’ He 
alone, perhaps, understands how full it is. 
Certainly, most of his non-linguistic critics, 
whether they be President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler or Professor Franklin Bobbitt, 
do not. And he alone knows what the diffi- 
culties are when confronted by classroom 
arrangements limiting the school time at 
his disposal to not more than a minute per 
student per day in a subject which, under 
natural conditions, requires for any re- 
spectable degree of fluency at least twelve 
hours a day for a number of years. If this 
statement appears extravagant, let the 
eritics of language teaching tell in how 
much shorter a period of time they learned 
to handle a foreign language fluently and 
accurately. 

Some of the critics, however, decry the 
practicability of teaching anything but 
reading precisely because a speaking com- 
mand of a foreign language is, in their 
opinion, beyond classroom possibilities. 
The principles of reading, they say—and 
rightly—ean satisfactorily be taught in 
high schools and colleges. Language teach- 
ers should devote their energies to this one 
purpose. 

Clearly, these critics are not familiar 
with the recent history of the modern lan- 
guages nor with the whole scope of the 


question of teaching speaking and writing. 
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There are at present two parties among 
language One believes, 
with the above-mentioned critics, that the 


teachers. party 
aim of language teaching is simply and 
solely discussion of grammar and transla- 
tion. It represents the conservative ele- 
ment which, brought up in a purely classi- 
cal environment, carried over into the mod- 
ern languages the processes of the time- 
Latin and Greek. 


honored instruction in 


Its views were not based on ‘“‘practical’’ 
considerations nor on solicitude for the tax- 
payer, but were inherited and traditional. 
The other party came into being largely 
as a protest against the routine methods 
of the conservatives, against what it con- 
sidered dry rot in language teaching, and 
against the of the older 
teaching, that is, its deficiency in ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ results. The birth of the new party 


coincides with the beginnings of the mod- 


impracticality 


ern ‘‘practical’’ system of education. It 
probably does not go back much further 
than the past thirty or forty years, though 
proponents of the principles of this liberal 
party in language teaching have appeared 
now and then in earlier periods, notably 
in the person of that great seventeenth cen- 
tury educator and a precursor of the latter- 
day educationists, Comenius. To the new 
party, the teaching of a living language as 
if it were a dead and buried language 
seemed little short of criminal. It felt 
forced to adopt the common-sense methods 
of liberal teaching in other fields. As ex- 
perimental laboratory work in the natural 
sciences supplanted the theoretical text- 
book method, so, in the modern languages, 
life and actuality were offered students in 
their language study. The principal] mo- 
tive of the liberal or modern party was the 
highly ‘‘practical’’ one of securing a maxi- 
mum of tangible benefits from the lan- 
guages. They were at one, in reality, with 
the educationists of to-day who criticize 
the turn given by them to modern lan- 
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guage instruction and are, strict}, 


ing, of the same party as these edues 


ists. 
Moreover, a 
idea underlay the program of the 


fundamental pe 
party. Complaints were arising on 

sides to the effect that the grammar-tra, 
lation method had led language teae} 

into a morass of stagnation in whieh 

dents were apathetically and _ hopeless 
bereft of vital 
gradually losing interest in the language: 
The grammar-translation method appeared 
to be woefully lacking in pedagogy—anj 


struggling, 


contacts ar 


pedagogy was then coming to the fore 
a special study. The ery, ‘‘How can w 
make language study palatable to 
young, nervous, restless persons, our pupils 
who are chafing under our present plan of 
obliging them to translate and to wrest) 
day in and day out with that bugbear 
all young people, grammar?’ 
among language teachers. It was answered 
principally in Germany, by 
teaching must be revolutionized !’’ 

And the revolution, which has had t 
support of educationists all over the world 
The teaching of speaking and 


went 


** Languag 


was on. 
writing, phonetics and realia became 

shibboleth of language teachers. The lar 
guages became alive, and alive to such ar 
extent that before long the classical teac! 
ers were having their students try to spea 
in Latin and Greek and to write up mod 
ern occurrences in the classical tongues. I! 
anybody wishes to find out how deeply the 
revolution in the modern languages af 
fected the teaching of the classical lan- 
guages, all that he needs to do is to ex 
amine a modern beginners’ book in Latin 
and observe how closely it parallels the 
modern language texts. The flattery of 
imitation was never more plainly nor m 
unobtrusively expressed. If classical teac! 
ers can now claim that 900,000 students 
are studying Latin in this country, it | 


re 


s 











ble that they owe much of the 
terest to the vivifying influence of 


| wing of modern language teach- 


ssumption that the teaching of 

and writing is inimical to the 

¢ of reading is, of course, as all 

rn language teachers know, wholly 

indation. The teaching of speak- 

nd writing is in a measure a peda- 

method employed to reenforce the 

read and to enliven classroom 

ractice. That it also initiates students 

e oral handling of a foreign lan- 

sa subsidiary benefit which nobody 

find fault with. Whether or not stu- 

ially sueceed in speaking foreign 

ces with ereditable ease through 

ssroom instruction may still be regarded 

itable point, though many teach- 

whose students have no diffieulty in 

rsing with foreign students in attend- 

our schools, in getting along pass- 

well in foreign countries which they 

ther as students or as travelers, or 

rresponding with students in France, 

Spanish countries and Germany, will 

naturally doubt the justice of the skepti- 

of critics. But that is not the only 

t to which the teaching of speaking and 

writing ought to be subjected. Any com- 

test must estimate the value of such 

teaching not only on oral and written 

grounds, but also on the basis of its effect 

n reading, grammar and the pedagogy of 

classroom procedure. 

Finally, as pretty conclusive evidence 

modern language teachers have not 

st their sense of perspective in modern 

‘anguage work, the first ten objectives pro- 

visionally formulated by the representative 

Committee on Modern Foreign Language 

Study may be quoted in the order of im- 
portance assigned by the committee: 


Ability to read the foreign language with 
tase and enjoyment. (2) Ability to communi- 
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eate orally with natives of the country whose lan 
guage has been studied. 3) Ability to communi 
eate in writing with natives of the country whose 
language has been studied. t) Increased ability 
to pronounce and understand foreign words and 
phrases occurring in English 5) Increased abil- 
ity in the accurate and intelligent use of English. 
(6) Increased power to learn other languages. 
(7) A more effective realization of the habits of 
correct articulation and clear enunciation. (8) 
Increased knowledge of the history and institu 
tions of the foreign country and a better under 
standing of its contribution to modern civiliza- 
tion. (9) Increased ability to understand ideals, 
standards and traditions of foreign peoples and 
Americans of foreign birth. (10) Development 
of literary and artistic appreciation. 


The abiuity to read the foreign language 
with ease and enjoyment is, it will be noted, 
the first objective. In few schools is that 
objective forgotten. As a matter of fact, 
the teaching of speaking and writing does 
not reduce the amount of attention paid 
to reading. Consequently, the fears of 


erities are futile. 


VI 

As a branch of human knowledge and 
training, then, the languages are an im- 
portant factor in school work. They dupli- 
cate no other study and are not duplicated 
by other studies. That some foreign lan- 
ruage should be taught is far more signifi- 
cant than the question as to which language 
should be taught. The outstanding general 
principles and habits of linguistic study 
can be inculeated through one language as 
well as through another. Incidentally, it 
is indispensable that American students 
should learn to respect the speech of other 
nations. They are too prone, in accordance 
with traditional feeling among young 
Americans, to think slightingly of foreign- 
ers simply because a foreign language, for 
some reason or other, sounds queer, out- 
landish and ridiculous to them. The study 
of foreign languages would be amply jus- 
tified if it served only to break down that 
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provincialism which foreigners look upon 
as a surprising anomaly in our mixed de- 
mocracy and we ourselves must regard as 
out-of-date in this age of ‘‘international 
mindedness. ”’ 

That the teaching of foreign languages 
is a long and hard task is admitted by even 
the most enthusiastic teachers who have had 
years of experience in the work. But this 
is far from saying that the languages 
should not, on that account, be taught gen- 
erally. The mere difficulty of a subject 
is no argument against its right to a place 
in the curriculum. Like all other subjects, 
the foreign languages are taught as thor- 
oughly and extensively as classroom cir- 
cumstances permit. The results, if ap- 
praised by any fair objective standards, 
will be found to be entirely praiseworthy 
and equal to the results achieved in other 
subjects. 

J. WARSHAW 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





NEW TENDENCIES IN NEGRO 
EDUCATION 


Two events in Negro education in recent 
months served to direct the attention of the 
people, who are interested in that field, to 
what was transpiring. At Fisk University 
the students went on strike as a protest 
against what they claimed was the presi- 
dent’s tyranny. A number of the student 
strikers were arrested on the complaint of 
the president. Others were asked to leave 
the university. The situation was so grave 
that the governing board of the institution 
was foreed to take immediate action to 
allay the bitter feeling which had been 
engendered. 

The alumni association of the university 
took up the fight against the president and 
demanded that he resign. People who had 
never given a thought to Negro schools and 
Negro education suddenly beeame experts 
in that field. They vociferously denounced 


the president for his attempt to erys 
healthy aspirations of the young ; 
He was charged with fostering, amo) 
students, the master and slave 
which prevails in the relation between 
black and white people of the south. RB 
fore very long the situation had deyelp 
into a controversy between the white | 
dent, on the one hand, and the alumni , 
their sympathizers, on the other. Thy 
ter avowed that the president’s policy \ 
an outrage against the black peopl 


country. 

The claims and counter-claims y 
grew out of this incident were many. 
those who were supposed to know, th 
dent strike marked the climax to a ver 
disagreeable situation which had developed 
since the president took office. The 
servative element of the alumni felt tha 
the president was not sufficiently tactfu 
handle the situation at Fisk. To the sy 
ficial observer the explanation which 
offered as justifying the position taken | 
the alumni might be satisfactory. Ther 
some merit to the various claims. I 
ever, there is a deeper—a more far-reac 
—reason for this sudden eruption. 

The students at Howard University, ! 
lowing the example of their fellows at Fis! 
went on strike. On the whole their claims 
were similar to those of the southern st 
dents. Among other things they claim 
for themselves a greater degree of freedor 
The situation at Howard was more interest 
ing than that which obtained at Fisk. T 
white president of the former institut 
an institution for the education of bla 
youth primarily, was also president 
school in New England where students 
eolor were not permitted to enter. H 
he reconciled himself to this singular situ 
tion was more than an ordinary | 
could understand. And since the major 
of students and alumni fall into this ca‘ 
gory it was not surprising to find ¢! 
taking exception to the president’s positio! 
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As in the Case of Fisk, Howard's alumni 
ensed over what they considered 
practices of the white president. 
.s denouneed as an autocrat and des- 
They demanded his resignation in a 
mm which was adopted in an indig- 
neeting. The resolution, however, 
neret ptible effect on him, for, at the 
writing, he was still the legitimate 
of Howard. He is, in this re- 
more fortunate than the president of 


It is the writer’s opinion that the black 
should rejoice over the decision of 
ird, not necessarily, however, for its 

ession of confidence in the present in- 
but for not yielding to the de- 

of a mere minority to place a Negro 
resident at the head of that institution. 
leed, every unselfish and enlightened 
wk man and woman should react in the 
manner on the question of Negro 
esidents for their two leading universi- 

ties. The appointment at this time of a 

lack president at Fisk or at Howard would 

be ¢ itastrophie. The black youth should be 
illowed at least two decently conducted 


+ 


nstitutions of learning to which they 

ght go for effective, scientific training. 
Howard, Lineoln and Fisk should be saved 
for them. 

The import of the position as head of a 
llege or university is one that the black 
man has not been able sufficiently to appre- 
‘ate. To him it is a position bestowed on 
him to compensate his faithful friends. He 
is influenced solely by sentiment in the 
selection of his faculty. He is eareful to 
select only those teachers who are amenable 
) his will. Like privates in the army, they 
must not think. He will do the thinking 
for the bunch. Those who dare to think, 
ind give expression to their thought, auto- 
matically lose their meal tickets. 

A good example of the caliber of the 
lack men who are elected or appointed 
presidents of these institutions may be 


, 


found in a very recent election. The board 
of trustee of a Negro university recently 
elected an alumnus of the schoo! president. 
It was found on inquiry that the president- 
elect was a mediocre physician, who was 
unknown even among his own professional 
group. He was tactless enough te confess 
to one of his teachers that he did not know 
‘‘what it was all about.’’ When one com- 
pares this appointment with the election of 
a president for the I niversity of Wiscon- 
sin and another for the University of Chi- 
cago one will appreciate the tragedy. 

Howard and Fisk are the two outstand- 
ing schools for the education of the black 
youth. Lineoln University, the third, is in 
a class by itself in that it has no black 
teachers on its faculty. The graduates of 
these institutions are many, and the influ- 
ence they exert is far-reaching. The young 
men and women who make up their student 
bodies are among the most ambitious of that 
race. It is comparatively safe to accept 
their reaction to white leadership in Negro 
schools as an index to what is going on in 
the minds of a fairly large number of edu- 
cated black people. 

Correctly interpreted, the action of the 
students as well as the alumni of these 
schools is simply a revolt against the pres- 
ence of white people in any capacity in 
Negro schools. This is especially true of 
those who are in executive positions. The 
same agitation is going on in the secondary 
and elementary schools. In Ohio, Pennsy!l- 
vania and Indiana there is a demand for 
black teachers in schools attended wholly 
by black children. The state of Pennsylva- 
nia recently took over Cheyney, a Negro 
normal school, to make it the state’s train- 
ing school for black teachers. In Ohio, the 
far-sighted black people, through legal pro- 
cedure, have blocked the attempt to estab- 
lish separate schools in Springfield and 
other communities. The school board of 
Indianapolis has given the colored people 
of that city a ‘‘colored’’ high school. News 
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eomes from Philadelphia that segregated 
schools have been established. In every 
instance the agitation for the establishment 
of segregated schools has been traced to 
ambitious blacks who are looking for jobs 
as principals and teachers. 

If one were to sift this movement for the 
establishment of segregated schools in 
northern communities, one would find that 
the leading spirits responsible for it are 
southern blacks and whites who have 
drifted north. The whites, with their ae- 
quired aversion to mixing legitimately with 
black people, lose no time when they reach 
the north in ereating sentiment favorable 
to segregated schools. Their sinister propa- 
ganda find fertile soil in the minds of the 
blacks who, for three generations, have been 
nurtured on the segregated school system. 
With little persuasion they are made to 
take the initiative. It is then made to 
appear that the demand for separate 
schools comes from the black people them- 
selves. 

There are two inherent evils in segre- 
gated schools. In the first place, it has been 
proved that the establishment of Negro 
schools brings about a lowering of the 
standard of the schools in regard to: (1) 
discipline, mental and physical, (2) teach- 
ers’ efficiency, (3) physical equipment. 
One will find the reason for the southern 
black man’s advocacy of segregated schools 
in the fact of the lowering of the efficiency 
of the teachers. Few, if any, black teachers 
from the south are qualified to teach in 
northern public schools. In order to qualify 
they must subject themselves to a long 
period of training in northern universities. 
This additional training is not required of 
them in order to teach in a segregated 
school. In order to secure for themselves 
a soft berth at a minimum cost in training, 
they consciously become the tools of the 
propagandists, who are opposed to mixed 
schools. 

In the second place, it is an evil to sep- 





arate black children from white chijdp, 
during their early period of developmey: 
The function of the publie schoo] jx ; 
teach children to become good citizens 
good citizen is one who lives in harm 
with his environment. To live in harm 
with one’s environment one must unde: 
stand it. The black people constitut, 
tenth of the population of the Unite) 
States. In other words, every black ma 
meets and contends with ten white me 
his struggle for existence. In order ; 
this competition may be peaceful it is abs 
lutely essential that the two peoples under. 
stand each other’s point of view. They 
not do so if, from their very infancy, t 
are separated. 

The south is the last place where black 
people should seek to drive out of ther 
schools the few white teachers and execy. 
tives who are satisfied to remain ther 
These schools afford the only opportunity 
for the black youth to meet white peop! 
on terms other than that of master and 
slave. This contact, as limited and circum. 
scribed as it may be, is worth more to ' 
black youth than contact with tens 
thousands of black presidents and pro! 
sors. Moreover, the master and slave point 
of view, presented to them outside of |! 
school environment by white laymen as t 
natural order of things, can be more sue- 
cessfully contradicted by the life-subject 
the white teachers. What the black boy 
and girl need is more wholesome contact 
with white people of culture. They should 
meet them as free citizens and not as mas- 
ters and slaves. 

The new tendencies in Negro education; 
that is, the concerted attempt to drive whit 
executives and teachers from the so-called 
Negro schools, and the establishment of 
segregated schools in northern communities 
are the most disastrous in the field of Neg? 
education since its inception. They are the 
greatest menace which confronts those whe 
are interested unselfishly in that branch o! 
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[lo deprive the black youth, 

lly of the south, of the only oppor- 
to come into contact on a plane of 

y with white men and women of 
and refinement, in order to furnish 
semi-illiterate presidents, princi- 

| teachers, is a dangerous and costly 

t. The writer seriously doubts, 
number of years of experience in 
so-called Negro schools and colleges, the 
siom of such movements. The few 
mbs of bread which they provide for the 
iths of the hungry, indolent, black 
men are not adequate compensation 
serious loss. The vulgar and crude 
from the lives of the black people 
by constant contact with refined white 


Frankly, the writer doubts that there is 
ng to be gained by placing the type 
black men, which now heads Negro in- 
stitutions of learning, in complete charge 
e training of young people. Its whole- 
moral effect is seriously questioned. 
It is evident, from observed facts, that it 
vould be far better and the larger interest 
black youth more effectively served 
he sinister propaganda to oust white 
ople affiliated with institutions for their 
training were converted into one for indue 
ing them to connect themselves with the 
so-called Negro schools. As a matter of 
fact, these movements are not receiving the 
endorsement of the teachers who are 
trained in white colleges and universities. 
On the other hand, those graduates of the 
so-called Negro colleges and universities, 
institutions which do not generally rank 
with standard senior high schools of the 
north, are the principal spirits behind the 
segregated schools. To them they mean 
more bread and butter. To the better 
trained men and women, however, they 
mean race stagnation and retrogression. 


G. Victor CooLs 
), ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ART MUSEUM AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

A Girt of one million dollars to Yale Univer- 
sity for the erection of an art museum has been 
made by two anonymous donors. The new 
building will stand at the corner of High and 
Chapel Streets, opposite the present Art S« hool. 
Designs for the building and an arch across 
High Street have been prepared by Egerton 
Swartwout, 91, of New York City. The mu- 
seum will be of stone in a modified Italian 
Gothic style harmonizing with the other Yale 
buildings in the vicinity. Through its erection 
the university is enabled to complete a substan- 
tial portion of a comprehensive system of art 
galleries, plans for which have been maturing 
tor some time under the leadership of the Asso- 
ciates in Fine Arts at Yale, an organization 
formed last year to stimulate interest in the 
Yale collections and the School of Fine Arts. 

For many years, the announcement states, the 
collections have been unsatisfactorily housed in 
the old art school building, erected in 1504. 
They have grown remarkably in recent years, so 
that much rare material has had to be kept in 
storage. The university has been put to great 
expense to make the old galleries fire and bur- 
glar proof, but these efforts have merely relieved 
somewhat a situation which would otherwise 
have been intolerable. Yale owns the Jarves 
Collection, the finest group of Italian Primitives 
in America, and the Trumbull Collection, one of 
the best collections of early American canvases. 
These will now be exhibited for the first time 
under proper conditions. The university has 
recently received from Maitland F. Griggs, ’96, 
of New York City, five extraordinary examples 
of medieval French sculpture, and from Fred- 
eric G. Achelis, 07, of New York City, the rare 
and valuable collection of Rembrandt and Diirer 
prints assembled by his father. 

The building will also provide much needed 
additional quarters for the work of the School 
of the Fine Arts. Weir Hall, devoted to the 
department of architecture, is already filled. 
The one hundred and thirty-three students in 


painting and sculpture are working under great 
handicaps because of the restricted quarters pro- 
vided in the old building. The students in 
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sculpture work in the basement; galleries have four representatives of women 

had to be converted into studios tor the paint- elected from the alumnae of the hy 
ers, so that exhibition of many of the best pic- Summer School, two representatives o 
tures is impossible. When the new building is mer School Faculty, one alumna fr 
opened, Yale will be able to make its art trea- four women’s colleges interested in « 
sures available to the public as it has its scien- The joint board will be expected 

tifie collections in the Peabody Museum, which more than one resident Summer Scho 
has been visited by 70,000 people since its short term courses where appro 
opening January 1, 1926. Since the old art timely, and create opportunities f 
school contains no recitation rooms, the art lee- teachers for workers’ classes. The \ 
tures and classes have been held in buildings Finance Committee will be responsible { 
intended for the use of other branches of the ing the necessary funds. 

university. In the museum will be workrooms 

for a large number of students and classrooms THE EASTMAN PROPOSAL FOR TH: 
meeting ail the needs of the school, as well as a PRODUCTION OF TEACHING 
hall tor general and publie lectures. FILMS 


FOLLOWING a study of the producti n 


A SCHOOL FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


rue expansion of the Bryn Mawr Summer pany has decided to make a number of tea 


for use in teaching, the Eastman Kodak | 


School for Women Workers in Industry so as films closely correlated with selected courses 
to include other women’s colleges willing to jn accordance with a definite educational 
make the experiment in adult workers’ educa- The Eastman plan, which includes a state 
tion has been announced by Dr. Marion Ed- that the company “will have no apparat 


, 


wards Park, president of the college and chair- films for sale” during the two-year experi! 
man of the joint administrative committee of the period, is explained in two letters ninitel 
summer school. publie by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, chain 

The new plan will go into effect following the the Committee on Visual Education 
session of the summer school this year at Bryn National Education Association. The 
Mawr. The name of the school will be changed one from Mr. George Eastman to Mr. W 
to “Resident Summer School for Women Work- Hays, the other from Mr. Hays to Dr. Fir 
ers in Industry conducted in Women’s Colleges make clear the situation. Mr. Eastman wr 
with the Cooperation of Labor.” Winter head 
quarters will be shifted from Bryn Mawr to 
New York City. 

y . ; : : : motion pictures in teaching as a supplement 

It is expected that Miss Hilda W. Smith, for-  j,.oks to find out what has been done a 

merly dean of Bryn Mawr College and for four promise there was of future sound dev 


For the past three years the Eastmar 


Company has been making a survey of t 


years director of the summer school, will be the Such films were not practicable until 
director of the new school and will also be chair- operated projector and economical films wer 
man of a new joint board of administration. able to schools. We believe that these tw 
The reorganization plan, as recommended by a_ lems have been solved by the kodascope 
special committee, provides that after 1926 the new standard narrow width film. 
school may be conducted at Bryn Mawr and at 
any other women’s college willing to cooperate. 


The survey led us to the conclusion t 
little had been accomplished in producing 


: r ae films suitable for classroom use and that t! 
The resident summer school will be adminis- 


tered by a joint board made up as follows: Pres- 
ident Emeritus M. Carey Thomas, founder of 


little prospect of any organization with t! 


sary resources attempting to solve the | 
Therefore, after full consideration, the « 


the summer school, as a permanent member, has decided to approach the solution of this | 


+ 


four representatives of the Bryn Mawr College jem in an experimental way. It proposes t 
Alumni Association, four representatives of 4 number of teaching films closely correlat 
women in industry at large elected by the selected courses and in accordance with a 
alumnae of the Bryn Mawr Summer School, educational plan. These films will be 


nrer 
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their purpose now 


roduction of the teach 


t 


ti 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NEW 


YORK COMMISSION ON 
STATE AID 


the program recommended by the Gov- 


‘s Commission on School Finance and 


Ad- 


of New York State, of which Col 


Michael Friedsam is chairman, the present 
nt ot $54,000,000 distributed by the state 


various cities and school districts to sup- 


t local school revenues would be 


in- 


sed by $18,500,000 for 1926-27 and approx- 


$5,500,000 for each of the next sueceed- 


The amount of state school 


aid 


year, as worked out by the school 


of the New York Sun in his analysis of 


ecommendations, would be as follows: 


eo 
S 
lms 


5sM™m 


r S000 
R° 500 


89.000 


4 


ts for the upkeep of local schools we 


On 
then 


he end of the four-year period the state’s 


yuld 


is be increased by approximately $35,000,000. 


$54,000,000 the state is contributing 


this 


represents one fourth of the total cost of 


taining the publie schools in the state. 


The 


$89,000,000 in 1929-30, 1 
resent approximately one 

Present tax sources may) 
task of providing these 
money, the commiussior pou 
mends, theretore, possible new 
phasizes that present sources bé 
first. It particularly points out tha he per 
centage of assessed valuation ot al property 
varies considerably in the different 
and suggests that efforts be made to enforce 
100 per cent. valuation To this end it reeor 
mends that the State Tax Commission be 
granted an appropriation to conduct the neces 
sary study. 

Present sources failing, tl 
legislature utili 


the following methods: 


Increased 
A tax on gas 


A tax on the 


nereased rates 


irporated bu 


Increased pers 


It recommends further that a more exhaustive 
study be made of the possibility of loeal reve 
nue, such as regulatory fees by cities, charges 
for municipally owned utilities, ete. It makes 
the interesting recommendation that cities be 
enabled to levy local income taxes. The basis 
of any such levy would be the state income tax 
returns. 

The program of the commission contemplates 
that additional funds recommended be used to 
inerease school facilities and to raise the stand 
ards of education throughout the state. Its re 
port makes it plain that it is not the intention 
to reduce local school support. As a matter of 
fact, in the early stages of the commission’s de 
liberations it was proposed to ask legislation 


which would prevent such a possibility. 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY 
A DeparTMENT of Child Guidance is being 
organized in the public schools of Newark, N. J. 
This department is to operate within the school 
system a child-guidance clinic, devoting most of 
its time to kindergarten children, but conduct 


ing also a service for the handling of older 
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children referred to it. The psychological work quency and anti-social conduct. Under 
of the school system will also be carried on by problem child” the topics will be: Influe; 
this department. parents and teachers on the emotional 
The organization will include a psychiatrist, ment of children; habit formation; 
as director; a chief of social service; a chief significance and handling of such en 


psychologist, and, during the remainder of the’ disturbances as habitual tantrums, fe: 


present year, one assistant psychologist and two obedience and the like. Other meeti; 


assistant social workers, in addition to adequate cover “high-school and college casualti: 


clerical personnel. The Board of Education has — gestions for establishing facilities for 
approved the appointment of the director, Dr. hygiene treatment, including child-guida: 
Bruce B. Robinson, and the chief of social similar clinies, and psychiatric social 
service, Miss Elizabeth H. Dexter. Dr. Robin- Among the speakers and leaders of 
son comes to the Newark work from the staff sions will be: Dr. Howard W. Potter, | 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, worth Village, Thiells, N. Y.; Dr. H. C. s 
where he has been active in the establishment macher, Philadelphia Child Guidance ¢ 
of child-guidance elinies in a number of cities. Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical d 
He has been serving as assistant director of the of the National Committee for Mental Hy 
Cleveland Child Guidance Clinie. Miss Dexter Dr. Douglas A. Thom, director of Habit ( 
has for the past two and a half years been the Soston, Mass.; Lawson G. Lowry, dir 
assistant director of social service at the Bureau the Cleveland Child Guidance Clin 
of Children’s Guidance, New York City. Marion E. Kenworthy, director of the Bur 
The new department will study intensively of Children’s Guidance, New York ( 
children selected as problems on the basis of in- Dr. Jessie Taft, of the Children’s Aid Soci 
formation furnished by the teachers. In com- of Pennsylvania. 
menting on this aspect of the new department 
the Mental Hygiene Bulletin says: THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSO- 
. CIATION CONFERENCE 


It is probable that the work will develop along “Tan eselive epeevtaaliy Sor the <2 
erei - i ’ 1@ ¢! 


visiting-teacher lines. An important part of the 


study of a child will be made by the teacher. Sum- basis of true education” is the subject assig 


maries from each teacher that the child has will for the annual conference of the Progress 
Education Association, to be held at Bosto 


give the department an opportunity to note unde- 
sirable tendencies, and the accumulation of these April 29, 30 and May 1. At the Thursday « 
reports will give invaluable data at the time of ning meeting, following messages of greet 
later study. from President Emeritus Charles William | 
of Harvard University, who is the honorar 
THE MENTAL HYGIENE PROGRAM OF president of the association, and _ heads 
THE AMERICAN HEALTH schools in the Boston region, addresses w 
CONGRESS made by Professor William E. Hocking, of tle 
Tue backward child, the problem child, prob- department of philosophy of Harvard, on “T! 
lems of adolescence and of community and Creative Use of the Curriculum,” and by Pro- 
organization will be the main subjects of the fessor Hughes Mearns, of New York Universit 
mental hygiene program to be carried out in on “The Conservation of Youth Power.” 
connection with the American Health Congress On Friday afternoon an address on “Art 
at Atlantie City, from May 17 to 22. This see- the Extra-Curriculum” will be followed by bri 
tion of the congress has been arranged by the contributions from representative schools, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. cluding the Ethieal Culture School, New \ 
Topics set down for consideration under Sunset Hill School, Kansas City; Edgev 
“the backward child” include: Home and school School, Greenwich, Conn.; Hanahauoli Scho 
problems created by the intellectually subnormal Honolulu; John Burroughs School, St. Lows 
child; special classes; personality development; and the Ruggles Street Nursery School, Bos 
industrial training for social usefulness; delin- ton. Two European addresses will featur: 
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ng session, one by Sir John Adams, 

f education, emeritus, of the Univer- 
don, who will speak on “Recent De- 

ts in Edueation in England and 
nd Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, chairman 
Education Fellowship, London, who 
ribe “The New Education in Europe.” 
ents in toreign schools will be dis- 

n Saturday morning, with reports from 
(Mile. Amelie Hamaide), Italy (Miss 
v), Switzerland (Miss Lilly Bascho), 
(Mme. Helene Scheu-Riesz) and the 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
University (Dr. M. C. Del Manzo). 
be exhibits, particularly of art work, 


American schools and from for- 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A 


rENDENT RANDOLPH E. Conpbon, of 
president of the department of 
denee, Mr. S. D. Shankland, its ex- 
tary, and Mr. H. A. Allen, of the 
Education Association, recently spent 
visits to Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 


iston and Dallas, with a view to select 


of meeting of the department 


HENMON, director of the school 

the University of Wisconsin, ha 

a professorship of educational psy- 

Yale University. 

FraNK M. McMurry, since 1898 pro 

elementary education in Teachers 

complete his service this year, 

whic ve will take a year’s leave of 
ce before he retires from the college. 


)MMISSIONER OF EpucaTION JuAN B. Hvuyke, 


} 


rto Rico, has been reappointed for a 


nd term by President Coolidge. On this 


he school teachers of Ponce gave a 
et in his honor. 


Water Emmerr Moraan, formerly principal 


e Washington School at Berkeley, Calif., 


been appointed assistant state superinten- 


D 
At 


‘ 


public instruction in the place of Mr. 
Heron. 


R. Heypon, superintendent of public 
P 


s of Prince William County, Virginia, 


was reelected president ot the State Teachers 


Association at the recent annual meeting. 


Miss Auice B. Merzner, supervisor of special 
education in the Detroit public schools, was 
elected at the recent Washington meeting presi 
dent of the International Couneil for the Edu 


eation of Exceptional Children 


C. G. SCHULZ, secretary of the Minnesota 
Education Association, St. Paul, Minn., is the 
new president of the Association of Secretaries 


of State Teachers’ Associations. 


Dr. Davin EvGene Situ, professor of math 
ematics in Teachers College for the past twenty 
five years, retired from active service on Feb 
ruary 1. He was appointed emeritus professor 
and invited to retain the use of his present 
office. A dinner in honor of Professor Smith 
was held by his former students on March 6 
His portrait, toward which students and othe: 


friends have contributed, is now being painted. 


Harry Matcotm Devor, deputy superinten 
dent of school buildings in charge of Manhat 
tan, was tendered a testimonial dinner at the 
Hotel Astor on April 10 by his associates and 
friends in celebration of the completion of his 
fortieth vear of service in the New York City 
Department of Education. 


D. R. Sumstine has been elected director of 
curriculum study and educational measurement 
by the Pittsburgh Board of Education at a sal- 
ary of $7,000 for twelve months’ service; D. Z 
Eckert was elected assistant in this department 
at $4,500 for ten months’ service. 


CHARLES PRALL, of Charles City, Ia., has been 
elected as superintendent of schools at Dubuque, 
to succeed O. P. Flower, whose term expires on 
June 30. Mr. Prall is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in the class of 1912 and has 
been engaged in school work since graduation. 
He went to Charles City four years ago from 
Clarion, where he had been superintendent for 
five years. 

Dr. J. B. Sears has been appointed director 
of the survey commission to make a survey of 
the physical properties of the Berkeley, Calif., 
school system. He has recently been serving as 
special consultant on curriculum revision for 
the Oakland school system. 


Dr. F. E. Spavipine, of Yale University, has 
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completed a survey of the curricula of the 


schools of Coneord, N. H. 


Tue Reverend HERMAN BreEzING, of the Zion 
Lutheran Church at Niagara Falls, New York, 
has accepted the presidency of Wagner College, 
New York City. 


Proressor JAMES KENDALL and Dr. Erie R. 
Jette, of Columbia University, have joined the 
faculty of the Washington Square department 
of New York University. Dr. Kendall will be 
the administrative head of the department of 
chemistry. Dr. Jette has been appointed as- 
sistant professor and Dr. William West, of the 
University of Edinburgh, who has been research 
assistant to Dr. Kendall, has been appointed 


instructor. 


Dr. LAwrencE H. BAKER, a member of the 
staff of the Baltimore Sun, has been appointed 
secretary of the School of Medicine of the 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Tue eollege summer session of 1926 of Ober- 
lin College will be under the direction of Pro- 


fessor S. F. MacLennan. 


J. C. Beck, for twenty years principal of the 
publie school at Westwood, Ohio, will retire in 


June, having reached the age limit. 


Dr. W. R. StravGHN has recently been ap- 
pointed to the State Council of Education of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Straughn is principal of the 
Mansfield Normal School and was formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at DuBois and professor 
of English at the Millersville Normal School. 


Senator Ernest E. Coue, of Steuben County, 
N. Y., has been offered the position of counsel 
of the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion in the place of Dr. Frank B. Gilbert, who 
is about to retire. Dr. Gilbert stated that the 
combined positions of counsel and deputy com- 
missioner of the Department of Education at a 
salary of $9,000 a year constitute too heavy a 
burden. In the supplementary bill, recently 
made law, these two positions are separated. 
The bill provides a salary of $9,000 for counsel 
and $8,000 for deputy commissioner. It is the 
intention to have Senator Cole take the former 
and to appoint a deputy commissioner to re- 
lieve him of much of the work hitherto belong- 


ing to the position. 


THomas E. FineGan, Harrisburg, 


rector ot 
omy and e 


city schoo 


the national commission on t!} 
fficiency of business administr 
| systems, will make an inves 


of the most effective method of articulat 


educational and the business department: 


other men 


Tigert, U. 


Ernest Gr 
of Edueat 
win, vice 
merece; J 
schools, 
missioner 
W. Ballor 
ington, D. 


ibers of the commission are 


S. Commissioner of Ed 


eenwood, vice president of the B 
ion, Washington, D. C.; Elliot G 


president U. S. Chamber 


ihn H. Beveridge, superintendent 


maha, Nebr.; Payson Smit! 
of education, Boston, Mass. |} 


1, superintendent of schools, W 


C., is chairman. 


IT is reported that Edwin Martinet, a 


instructor 


in the department of politica 


University of Pittsburgh, has been disn 


for the p 


unsanctior 


romotion of an intercollegiate 


1ed by the university. 


An Associated Press dispatch report 


Lewis Russell, a University of Californ 


dent and 
a student 


editor of the Occident and P 


publication, has been expelled 


the university for the publication of an art 


deemed in 
student at 
had been 1 


school. 


decent. The article was writte: 


the Oregon Agricultural Colle; 


rejected for publication at the O1 


THE Institute of International Edueat 


nounces that Jean Marie Carré, professor 


faculty of letters of the University of L 


will reach 


the United States early in May 


is to teach at Stanford University for the 


mer term. 
spring wil 
of Southe 


and Albert Mansbridge, chairman of the W 


Associatio 


to be in the New York and Pittsburgh re: 


between \ 


Dr. GL 


Other foreign lecturers during 


1 include: Dr. P. W. Kuo, pres 


astern University, Nanking, 





n for Adult Edueation, who exp: 


lay 6 and May 16. 


ENN FRANK, president of the 


I"; 


versity of Wisconsin, addressed the delegates 


of the special educational conference 


W iseonsin 

waukee, o 
THE cor 

of West 


State Federation of Labor at 
n April 10. 


nmencement address at the U1 
Virginia will be delivered by 


Py 


M 











D. Brooks, of the University of 


n June 15, 1926. 


A. MinuikaNn, of the elass of 


+ 


be the commencement speaker at 


A. Firzpatrick, dean of th 

| niversity rraduate school, has a 
invitation to deliver the commence 
ress at Creighton University, Omaha, 
June 3. 


; 


| L KE. REpFIELD, commissioner o 
the State of Idaho, will give the 
ement address for the seventh gradu- 


ss at Godding College on June 3. 


ER WILLIAMS, dean of the school ot 

ot the University of Missouri, has 

a series of lectures on journalism in 
ersity of Mexico, Mexico City. As an 
Dr. José Manuel Puig Casaurane, 
of public education and formerly a 
st, was scheduled for a series of ad- 
the University of Missouri and else- 
Other plans for interchange of eduea 
leas included invitations to Dr. John 
ve lectures at the University of Mis 
the visit of a group of distinguished 
from the secondary and normal schools 
o to the United States, where they have 


} 


eeks in a course of study at Teacher 


e, Columbia University. 


are being made by a representative 
e for memorial services in honor of 
Byrnes, late member of the board of 
s of New York City. The exercises will 
on Thursday, May 27, in a centrally 


nigh school. 


1AL tablet to Dr. Thomas Corwin 


nhall, the eminent physicist, third presi- 


t the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, who 


March 22, 1924, will be unveiled at the 


n alumni day, which oceurs on June 9. 


Fercuson Wetr, dean of the School 
Arts of Yale University from 1869 to 


{ in Providence, R. I., on April 8. 


N the next three years The American 


versity, Washington, D. C., will endeavor 
se $6,000,000 for expansion. This is but 
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one of a number of important changes ai 

nounced by Chancellor Lucius C. Clark. In 
conjunction with this move, Dr. Frank W. Col 
lier, dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, who has at his own request been trans 
terred to the depart: ent ol philosophy, will er 

deavor to raise $500,000 to endow the Bowden 
Parker Bowne chair ot philosophy. As reported 
last week, Dr. Edward T. Devine, of New York 
City, becomes dean ot the university’s newly re- 
organized graduate school and will also teach 
social economy. Dr. De vine, a Corm il College 
graduate, was formerly on the faculty of Co 
lumbia University. During President Harding's 
administration he was a member of the Fact 
Finding Coal Commission. The School of 
Political Sciences will be shifted from a gradu 
ate status to that of a professional school, to 
which admission will be open to juniors in col 
lege. Dr. Albert H. Putney, who has been dean 
of the old school, becomes director of the pro- 
fessional school. The College of Liberal Arts 
continues under the direction of Dean George B 


Woods. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received a gift 
of $4,000,000 from Mrs. Montgomery Ward 
The money is for use of the medical and dental 
schools, to which Mrs. Ward made a similar 
donation about two years ago. The Montgomery 
Ward Memorial Building on the MeKinlock 
memorial campus, in the downtown district, 1s 
under construction as a result of Mrs. Ward’s 
first gift. The $20,000,000 program tor MecKin 
lock Campus includes endowments for the law 
school, business administration, journalism, en 
gineering, scholarships, hospitals and the medi 
eal and dental schools. 

A airt of $100,000 has been received by King 
College, at Bristol, Va., from Richard S. Rey 
nolds, of Louisville, Ky., a former student in 


the college. 


Mrs. Henry T. WinG, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has given $80,000 toward the building of a 
school at Sandwich, Mass., which is to be erected 


at a cost of $100,000. 


THE board of estimate of New York City has 
appropriated $7,482,600 for the construc 
the proposed Theodore Roosevelt High School 


in the Bronx, six new elementary schools 
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throughout the city and additions to two other 


schools 


THE city of Paterson, N. J., has raised the 
salary of elementary school principals to $5,500 


a year. 


Tue Henry C. Frick Edueational Commission 
has offered a prize of $500 for the best plan 
for the improvement of the teaching of English 
the Publie Schools. 


regularly connected with the teaching 


Any one 
staff of 


the Pittsburgh schools is eligible to compete. 


in Pittsburgh 


By Board 


Edueation the teaching of the German lan- 


unanimous vote of the Cincinnati 
ol 
cuage, which was discontinued during the war, 


has been restored. 


THREE hundred and thirty-seven teachers and 
supervisors in the New York City schools have 
made application for sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence for the seven-month period beginning at 
the close of the present school term on July 1. 


997 


high 


A count of the applications reveals that 


elementary school teachers, ninety-one 
school teachers, ten principals and nine assist 


The 


by-law governing the grants permits one hun- 


ants to principals have applied for leave. 


dred in the elementary schools and fifty in the 
high schools, but it is expected that this number 
will be materially increased by a suspension of 


by-laws. 


Revisions of lists of government publications 
recently issued include “Education” (Price list 
31, 13th edition) and “Children’s Bureau” 
(Price list 71, 6th edition). The “Edueation” 
list contains some thirty-six pages of titles of 
federal government documents, arranged alpha- 
betically by subject, from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of Publie 
Health Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
agencies. 


Agriculture, 


government 
The Children’s list 
titles of available government publications on 
child labor, health and hygiene, juvenile de- 
linquents and welfare of school children. Both 
lists obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Edueation and _ other 


Bureau contains numerous 


are without cost 


Documents, 


AN institute of inter-American relations has 
been formed by the University of Porto Rico to 
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(Vou. XXIII, 


effect better relations between the Nor hn. S 


and Central Americas, the universit) 


nounced, naming an American comn 
seven persons to aid in this work. The or 
ization, the announcement said, was | 
after the Institute of Polities at Wi 
} 


lege and the Pan-Pacifie Institute at H 
The first meeting of the institute will be 
Rio Piedras, the site of the University 

15 to 22, 


thereafter. 


Rico, September and meet 
held The A 
committee named to advance the work ot 
stitute includes Mrs. Daniel Widney Ap; 
Edward L. Bernays, Nicholas Murray B 
Felix Cordova Davilla, resident commissioner 
Porto Rico United 
Cune Lindsay, Frank Martinez, former 
of Porto Rieo, and Dr. Albert Shaw. 


be annually 


in the States; Sar 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Christian S 
Monitor that 


Provincial Premier, G. Howard Fereu 


states the announcement 
provincial aid to universities in futur 
extended only to the University of T 
means that Western University at Lond 
Queen’s University at Kingston must e1 
As 


Western University is concerned, this 


upon a program of self-financing. 


only an extension of its present fiscal 
for the seat of higher learning has been ai 
tar 


by municipalities over a wide district for 


years. Grants from 


have been helpful, particularly in view of 
recent expenditure of 
but assistance from the city of London, 
of 


counties has also reached a high figure. 


County Middlesex and other neig 


It is announced at Warsaw that the Po 


Government will grant Polish-Jewish student 


at the University of Jerusalem an extens 
the period within which they must perform t! 


military duties, so as not to interfere with th 


work. 


A PLAN of secondary school reform for | 


dor is reported by the Bulletin of the Pan-Ame! 
Under the new law secondary edu 


ican Union. 
cation “comprises seven years of study, dis 
into two periods; the first five years o! 
course will consist of a general cultural edu 


tion, and the last two years will be devoted t 
preparation for higher education.” Studer 


rhb ror 


$2,000,000 on buildings 


the Ontario Government 
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tisfactorily studies in the first five 
e granted the “bachelor’s” diploma; 
ts completing in addition the last 
re entitled to the degree of “bachelor 
athematical sciences,” of physical- 
ces, or of philosophy and letters, 


| e ma! be. y 


cational institutions have been 
the Republie of Haiti recently, ac 
the Pan-American Union. One was 
ool at Cape Haitien, providing 
ce for 300 students. The second 
lition to the Sisters’ school at Port 
ng available additional space fo 
while the third was an addition to 
‘school at Jérémie, providing space 
lents. At the Central School of Arts 
s new equipment for the sheet-metal 
. : i torge shop was installed during the 
December and classes started in both 
Following instructions issued to 

als by the central government, all 
ing in the streets or parks of Haiti 

r ool hours are to be taken before the 
e stice of the peace and their parents sum- 
warned. Fines and commitment to 

tional school are provided for re- 


ted offenses. 


, eable to the New York World re- 


t is planned to dissolve the Academia 


+ 


cel, Rome, because in the opinion of the 
Cabinet the institution has become a hotbed of 

cist seditions. For similar reasons the 
ciety for Seientifie Progress and other 
organizations will also ineur Fascisi 


tion. An attack was recently made 


Polis t scholastie liberty by the Fascisti when 
tudents the Congress of Italian Professors of Philos- 
sion of phy, which had been debating for three days 
m their the hall of the University of Milan, was dis- 
h their by government order. 


s stated in the New York Tribune-Her- 


that the increasing number of foreign stu- 
Am nts, especially Americans, at the French 
ed and universities demands special action 


protection of the French, according to 
ns passed at a convention of professors 
edu t Belfort. The petition, addressed to the Min- 
ed t t Publie Instruction, points out that the 


idents ‘oreigners, with their incomplete knowledge of 





the language, are holding up the classroom work 
and that the French students suffer because ot 
this. It urges that special classes be formed for 
all foreigners, that no diplomas be granted w 

less the students’ mastery of French meets all 
requirements and that higher tuition be charged 


loreszners. 


Roya. charters have been granted to two of 
the women’s societies at Oxford, Lady Margaret 
Hall and St. Hilda’s Hall. The former has been 
incorporated under the name and style of “The 
Principal Council and Members of Lady Mar 
garet Hall, Oxford 


and the latter under the 
name and style of “The Principal and Couneil 


of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford.” 


The society 
will accordingly be known in future as St 


Hilda’s College. 


Wasepa UNIversity in Tokvo is to erect an 
auditorium topped by a seven-story tower as a 
memorial to the university's founder, Marquis 
Okuma, thrice premier of Japan. The cost of 
the building is to be met by a fund raised by 
students and alumni of the university. The 
building will be of reinforced concrete and will 
contain two auditoriums, the larger one being 
capable of seating 6,000 persons. It will stand 
in the garden of Marquis Okuma’s residence, 


which adjoins the university campus. 


The board of governors of West China Union 
University has recently appointed the Rev 
James M. Yard as representative in the United 
States and Canada. The university sup 
ported by the American Baptists, United 
Church of Canada, American Methodists, the 
Angelicans, Friends and the women’s boards 
of the Methodist, Baptist and Canadian 


churches. 


CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York, has 
announced that the State Board of Regents 
had granted the petition to change the name 
of the college to Linghan University The pur 
pose is to give the institution ts Chinese 
equivalent and to denote the expansion from 
college to university. In twenty years Linghan 
University has grown to have 1,200 students, 
with a college of arts and sciences, a college 
of agriculture, a department of sericulture, a 
department of business administration and a 


department of education. The campus covers 


My 
Bee 
; 
: é 
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300 aeres and has fifty-two buildings. Three method of instruction which assur 
fourths of the annual budget comes from _ pupils in the class can cover the sar 
nese sources, ot work in the same amount of tim: 
rr > ‘ > > : > ae 7 e 
lo promote teaching of si ‘e in seven the same help trom the teacher i 
, “L: . and to be tolerated only in the absence 
specified Chinese universities, th hinese Foun . 
= r tter Slov ils nd 
dation or Edueation -and ulture, organized thing better. iow pupl under 
] 


as method have been unable to kee p uD 
ed portion : t 
become discouraged and aecustome 


; 


ar to disburse the 


of the American Boxer indemnity, recently ap 
. , ; Gifted pupils have bee ield back, | 
propriated $149,000 { ( hinese) for the establish- riited pups 0D hi een hel ) K, 
ee , bored, and in many cases have grow? 
ment ot professorships. Other appropriations “ 
. 7 
. § at when a real task confronted 
for educational work brought the grand total of o that when a real t a 
¢ ‘ its ‘ Yea ar. tait ful + ] 
the fund allocated up to $601,000. Besides had no habits ot tes faithful stud 
, 1. 1 . — 

ave flattene ut. | over, in rec 
grants to universities and colleges, of which have flattened out poneoven ba 
‘onomie changes in the population a: 

there were eighteen, grants were made to train “ chang - P ' sage 
‘ y > CO! ulsory school age hi 
Chinese industrial experts in America and for *"8 Fe Ry Cee OF 
ig se s ty »S UD 
other educational purposes. Applications for into the h gh schools types of | - 
funds aggregated $21,000,000. merly did not senenee te a high sche 
Under these conditions the traditi 


method of instruction has proved less 


with travel and a study of representative Euro- satisfactory. 


INSTRUCTION in journalism will be combined 


pean newspapers in a tour for teachers of jour- 
nalistie writing to be conducted next summer by II 
Professor E. M. Johnson, of the University of 1 hi ; i ; 
= on ; , : o meet this situation in Searsdal« 
Wisconsin. The tour will last six weeks, and c ' 

of instruction known as the Searsdale | 


classes in feature writing, comparative journal- ? aes 
the Searsdale Application of the Daltor 


ism and the supervision of school publications 


has been developed. The essence ol 


will be held on shipboard. The courses will be 
‘he is: 
identical to those ordinarily offered in the Uni- 
: apes ; 9 : = (1) A lengthened period for class meé 
versity of Wisconsin summer session. The party ie 
; ' to provide for (a) class conference for t 
will sail on July 8 and will return on August e el : eu! 
‘i . . se OT clearing up common adllecuities 
21. The tour includes Montreal, Glasgow, Man- pe : I é 
; ' : discussion, drill and testing; (b) instru 
chester, Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick ; ; e 
3 7 . pts the teacher; (c) individual study and 
and Kenilworth in England and Scotland; The ti ; 
ion. 
Hague, Amsterdam, Ostend, Zeebrugge, Blange- : ; 
™ > (2) A reduced number of ciass méet 
berghe, Knocke-sur-mer, Bruges and Brussels kt ; f i e ti 
- ‘ week to create a free margin of time 
in Belgium and the Netherlands; and Paris, Ver ; 
: yee pupils and teachers. During this uns 
sailles and Cherbourg in France. ; : ae 
time each pupil may “budget” his stud; 





in aecordance with his individual ne« 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SCARSDALE PLAN the pupils who need her help. In grades 


In view of the publicity that has attended 9 there are three scheduled class meet 


the teacher may concentrate her attent 


our application of the Dalton Plan, readers of eonferences. seventy minutes in length. 
Scnoo. AND Society may be interested to see major subject; in guades 10. 11. 12 t 
the scheme which has emerged. We feel that it two such conferences, except that su 
has solved our problem. The Scarsdale Plan is year subjects as mathematics and seit 
as follows: given three meetings in the week. T! 

I intermediate grades about 65 per cent 

The increasing use of intelligence and achieve- _pupil’s time is scheduled, while i 

ment tests in schools has emphasized the fact grades approximately 50 per cent. o 
that there are in every class significant differ- is scheduled. 
ences in native ability and rate of learning (3) A long assignment covering 


among the pupils of the group. Hence any cases four weeks of work in each sul 
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up very carefully by the thus preparing him 


class conterences. It contains encounter in college 


suggestions and is designed to 


to study effectively during his SUPERINTENDENT, SCAR 





work is divided into units, each 


equivalent of the ordinary reci DISCUSSION 


he outside study required. The @ GRADUATE SCHOOL OF TEACHER 
credited by the teacher TRAINING 


CONDITIONS vary so greatly from department 
to department that one should speak cautiously 


n discussing educational matters outside of 


one’s own field. In this paper the writer will 
. ole ‘ 1 dnematicm <1) sal] ahor } 
vy many deta Is connected w th seek to avoid dogmatism, ¢ pecianly al ‘ ‘ 
tails, as he cautiously, and in brief outline 


n whi it is important for a 
inderstand generalizes a proposal originally 
id satisfactory preparation ' of modern lang 
the assignment specified by In the modern language 
required at every class con- aspires to be an efficient 
: : junior college classes in 


the assignmen a ture needs to know how 
the elass. This is an- ™astered the pronunciation, syntax and idiom 
ce and all members of the ©! the language in question; to have studied the 
red to take the test. Failure to (literature broadly and deeply; and to have be 
conditions the pupil. The condi- Come acquainted with the history, 
removed promptly if the pupil is geography he country The 
the class. teacher needs similar language work 
sent home shortly after the ®8 much “culture” study, but some 
ach of the ten ousicummente or training in literature. Unfortunately, 
uate schools, whose brilliant 
ssignment contains certain optional higher ranges of scholarship is glad 
ntary units. These should be un- Usually ignore the question of 
pupils whose schedule or excep- altogether, and 
permit. The extra units, how too apt to give the future teacher of elementary 
ired of college preparatory pupils guage and literaturs 
} olog’ In remote an 


is, 


grat 
eek every pupil whose record has lems, and in original research, 

as regards output of work, grounding him in the subjects 
conduct is given an approval teaching. The result is that too o 
lege teaching is done by unfit perso 


All other pupils are placed 
Effective teaching 


for the following week and 


» account for every moment ol upon two things—soun 


vant type and pedagogical skill 


; , 


and middle ranges of teaching, 


study is necessary for practically 
} 


the amount varving with the paper is primarily concerne 


habits and grade of the pupil. 


natiny 


may well be of a modest 


thorough and hone 


IV scholarship, ess¢ 
Plan, therefore, provides for versity teaching, two different 


plishment are conceivable ri 


+ 


differences among pupils in ability, ther le learning 
arning and dependence upon the or intensive mastery accon indepen 


It is exacting, incyleates habits of dent investigation. In recent 


1 


the latter 


ness and practices the pupil in carry has been emphasized at the ex the 
lar a ) ist that 


msibility and in planning his time, former, some going even 
\ 


4 
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research is essential to scholarly teaching. The dealing with precisely those sul 
truth of this extreme statement may be doubted, than with research or courses in 
even in the domain of the continually growing _ highly technical fields. It would 
sciences; and its falsity in other fields may be graduate school proper the higher: 
confidently asserted, upon the evidence of the the candidate for the Ph.D. who 
good teaching now being done by men without genuine university post, as well as tl 
the least interest in research. Obviously the “broad” scholar mentioned above 
spirit and habit of investigation helps the broad equal recognition with the researcher; it 
scholar (if it does not take too much of his ambition would not lead it beyond on 
time), Just as broad scholarship helps the nar- specialized graduate work, or perhaps t 
row researcher; but, since we rarely get the for those who had failed to get a go 
ideal whole loaf in this imperfect world, we the field through undergraduate co 
should be careful how we assert that one par the other hand, it would differ disti: 
ticular half of the loaf is the essential half. the normal school type of institutior 
In other words, intelligent teacher-training—in “edueation” courses would receive 
addition to the suitable preparation of the high emphasis than the relevant content cour 
school and junior college teacher in pedagogy that it would, after good teaching ar 
and relevant content courses, and the technical content courses had received the prope: 
training of researchers—should lead the gradu- tion, definitely encourage its wards to ¢ 
ate school to discover and to honor the scholar higher ranges of scholarship and ever 
of broad learning, to keep him at work just as This type of teacher-training is not 
long as the candidate for the Ph.D. and to give but it is far too uncommon. 
him a degree and a post absolutely equal in The teacher training institute mig 
dignity to those won by the doctor of phi- tablished in various types of instituti 
losophy. ously at the threshold of the conventior 
In some fields—as, for instance, the natural uate school, and even as a modest grad 
sciences—the relation of research experience to in some colleges; but the best opening 
elementary teaching may be much closer than it seems to be in the budding university 
is in the language field, and concentrated atten- not quite yet got its graduate schoo 
tion upon advanced technical scholarship may first rank. Nowhere would it expect 
not so often leave one deficient in the knowl- things: while adding a necessary cours 
edge of the elements which one must handle in it would primarily busy itself with o 
college classes, as it does in the ease of language and supervising the preparation of the t 
teachers. Making allowance for these differ- through existing courses. 
ences, it may still be argued that there is a The purpose of such an institut 
place in our educational scheme for an insti- threefold: (1) To train those teachers of 
tution that will train teachers of nearly every  eollege and hich school classes who unde 
subject by providing and requiring attendance ent conditions undertake graduate 
upon: (1) At least one teacher-training course know their subjects and to become prof 
(in aims and methods), and (2) content courses the teaching thereof; (2) to attract into gr 
that ground the future teacher in exactly the ate work more teachers of this grade 
things he must teach. save the broad type of scholar from 
If earried out suecessfully such changes research and technical studies (this by 
might mean something of a gain to education. influence, rather than direct supervisior 
The teacher training institute—if we may call function of the institute would not b 
it by so ambitious a name—would differ from pete with the graduate school proper 


the conventional graduate school by devoting a work in the higher ranges of scholars 
moderate amount of attention to educational to help all intending teachers to fi! 


psychology and the study of aims and methods, selves and to organize their training 


and by emphasizing, in the training of the Pour H. Cutt 
teacher of elementary subjects, content courses CLARK UNIVERSITY 
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MECHANICAL ABILITY OF 


COl 


‘ 


for an explanation. 


about .0 


.LEGE STUDENTS 


r less a con mon place Ol ps\ 


orrelation tound between 


nearly always positive, 1h 


n others high, depending, 


the 


have in 


CTT 


number ot elements which 


common. General in 


ates with reading and arithmeti 


There are some things 


eem to have little or no relation 


rence. Such things as musi 


drawing ability when compared 
ce produce a correlation coeffi- 
But more 


iv zero. traits, ap- 


a positive correlation coeffi 
Spelling and mechanical 

e otenquist tests, give 
> when correlated with in 


the foregoing we usually expect 


able results trom any testing pro 


ay follow. When, however, the 
be with the general conclusions 
similar experiments, we always 
In the pres 


h is apparently such an excep 


both ot the 
that the men « 
r “low grade 
obtained when 
seale of inte llige nce, 
treshmen, we have, ad: 


the 


are at 


score on 


who the other end ot 


coeflicient 1s again zero. It 
true exceptions, then it seem 
clude that it is practically 
le third of the distribution 


that 


} 
u 


ligence we find a 


between general intelligence and 


When we 


the coefficient becomes z 


ability. ro either above 


ro. 


as the 


It is true, of course, that 


measuring becomes more homog 


lation coefficients decrease. It 
difficult, 


correlation 


for instance, to show a 
blood pressure and intelli 


between 


gence, if we measure children of all ages. Here 


age would be the intermediate factor and would 


very probably account for the hich coefficient 
We should have to select the subjects all of one 
age to find the true index of relationship, which 
Now, in the 


present 


would probably be zero. 
those 


of the low-grade men and of the 


cases, 


\rmy Alpha and the Stenquist Me-  ¢ollege freshmen, we are dealing with a selected 


\ptitude Tests were given to ninety- or homogeneous group of subjects, and this fact 


‘ 


re freshmen and the measurements cor- may offer the explanation for the zero coefl 


correlation coefficient derived cient. But if such is the explanation, then zero 


the true 
that in reality there is hip existing 


intelligence and mechanical 


The 


calculation was .05, practically zero. js coefficient, and we must conclude 


ot subjects was sufficiently no relations 
this 


t and that usually obtained, viz., about 


correlation between general 
ability. Whatever positive relationship is found 


third factor. 


he differenee between 


Such a small figure 
be the result of 


is perhaps spurious or due to a 
This need not at all be the only true explana 
tion the be 
that there existing be 
tween general intelligence and mechanical abil 
ity, but that it exists only the 
third, that it is rectilinear 
should exist only within the middle ranks would 
the 


haps significant. 


might indeed 


it is not absolutely necessary to of difference in results It may 
tionship between abilities, to obtain is an actual correlatior 


that 


A particular combina- 


ney of correlation coefficients 


middle 


That it 


no exception. within 


hance tactors might, conceivably, alter or not 


results in a certain instance. 


ere are also a couple of correlation co- offer an explanation for present case 
‘ 


given by Stenquist in his “Measure- Those in whom the relationship might exist, 


Mechanical Ability,” that are signifi- 


not as a rule get to college. Education is a 


the present point of view. On page selective process, and the less intelligent drop 
es a list of coefficients of correlation by the wayside. 
neral these are W.D 


e the rest range from 51. 


Two ot COMMINS 


25 to 


intelligence. 


In St. Louts UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


THE project of securing an adequate living 
wage by a system of pooling, through which 
the individual wage-earner would receive an 
allowance in respect of his or her children 
under the industrial age at the expense of those 
without children, has been ably advocated in 
this eountry by Miss Eleanor Rathbone and 
has suddenly sprung from the academic to the 
political platform by its adoption in the Report 
of the Coalmines Commission. The principle 
that industry should provide a living wage for 
all its workers is now very generally accepted, 
and most of those who aceept it would pro- 
ceed to the logieal consequence that such a 
wage should be a first charge upon the in- 
dustry; which means, when worked out, that 
a particular employer who can not manage to 
pay such a wage must give place to one who 
can, and that the same must be said of a par 
ticular method of conducting an industry or 
of a locality in which it is pursued under dis- 
advantages. Those who hold this principle 
would admit that it is in a certain degree ex- 
perimental, for it is theoretically possible that 
industry in general, or very large sections of 
industry, are in fact incapable of paying a liv- 
ing wage, and that in consequence, if the prin- 
ciple were pressed, there would be widespread 
industrial dislocation and unemployment, with 
the result that the possibility of extracting from 
the industrial system a living wage for all 
workers would become more remote than ever. 
Those who believe the experiment worth making 
do not, however, anticipate any such conse- 
quence. They believe that the great bulk of 
existing production would accommodate itself 
to the requirements of a living wage, as it has 
progressively accommodated itself to the re- 
quirements of regulated hours and conditions of 
limitation and safety, and they believe, in fact, 
that in the long run the industrial system would 
be more efficient and the volume of production 
increased. This belief, they would admit, de- 
pends on a reasonable definition of the living 
wage, and it is here that difficulty begins. A 
living wage means something more than a sub- 


sistence wage such as that suggested by Mr. 


Seebohm Rowntree at the beginning 
present century. In a more recent 
Rowntree attempted an estimate of a “h 
needs” standard considerably above the 
imum subsistence standard, but not one 
could be thought at all unreasonable. 
Mr. Rowntree, however, showed t} 
“human needs” standard went far above 
thing that is either realized or like 
realized for unskilled workers in gener: 
thereby set a very serious problem 
social statesmanship. To this _ proble: 
project of family endowment propow 
solution. The advocates of this project 
with a criticism of the traditional progran 
the living wage. They urge that in relat 
women the living wage has been taken as | 
which would support a woman living by 
self and supporting herself alone, but 
relation to men it has meant that which 
enable a man to support an “average” 
of himself, his wife, and three childrer 
industrial age. This family, they contend, 
mere statistical abstraction, to which, as a t 
only a minority of families correspond. It | 
man is unmarried or has a wife but no ch 
or has one child or two, he receives more | 
is by hypothesis necessary for a livir 
If he has four children or more he ree 
The living wage ealeulated on this basis is t 
fore both redundant and defective. It 
viduals, and not averages, who have t 
it, and while some individuals will have 
than they need, thus unnecessarily in 
the burden on industry, others will ha 
thus cruelly stinting the food of childrer 
propose accordingly a pooling arrangen 
accordance with which the childless w 
ceive less and the parents of children more, 
cording to the number of their children. I! 


easily seen that such an arrangement 1! 


would produce a better proportionment of 


ings to needs. 


Criticisms which have to be met are 
the scheme should be national rather thar 
dustrial. Its foundation is the need 
child, and for that the appeal, if it goes be) 
the parent, goes to the community. (2) F 
similar reasons the scheme will involve a! 
ereased supervision of family life. Ili 
means of supporting a child proper'y 
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the parents the community would 
that the 
It might go on to demand further 


ssurance trust was duly 
marriage, and there is a considerable 


pinion which deems itself scientific 
f such eontrol on eugenie grounds. 
e diffieult to resist this demand if the 
should finally take the main burden 
I's maintenance off the shoulders of 

(3) The living wage based on the 
family” is not so arbitrary as ap- 
he assumption is that if workers could 
earn that wage they would be in a 

make for themselves a good thing 
ves. Before the children come they 
nd the savings, with suitable develop- 

onal insurance, should carry them 
If there are no chil- 


the lean years. 


r surplus is still a modest one which 


They have, in sum, a 
economic freedom than the 
them. (4) The 


a universal living wage is harder to 


he grudged. 
asure of 
system gives very 
these lines indieates that if they are 
essfully followed the resulting share 
rkers in the total product of industry 
cer than it would be on the lines of 


endowment. The Manchester Guardian. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


second Southern Conference on Teach 
Research in the Social Sciences, held 
University of Virginia, March 19-20, was 
by approximately seventy-five persons, 
ege presidents, deans, research 

and professors of economics, history, 


nt, sociology, psychology and allied 


neral aim was stated as follows by Dr. 
Gee, professor of rural sociology at 
versity of Virginia, host to the group: 


ken and expand the interest in the social 

n Southern colleges and universities, as a 
result developing more and better courses 

se subjects throughout the South; especially, 
late research studies of Southern problems 
thern students in Southern universities—not 
narrow, provincial sort of way, but with the 
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idea of increasing the supply of broad visioned 
leadership in this section of the Nation. 


The opening session consisted of brief state- 
ments on the extent of teaching and research in 
Dr. Moore re- 


ported that, at the University of Georgia, one 


the different states represented. 


research problem is being carried on under the 
Phelps-Stokes Fellowship. For Louisiana, G. P. 
Wyckoff, of Tulane, reported that there are 
eight sociologists of professorial rank, seven ot 
these being in normal colleges, and therefore 
concerned chiefly with the educational phases. 
At Tulane, there are 26 majors in this sub- 
Mollie 


Ray Carroll, of Goucher, after referring to the 


ject, mostly New Orleans teachers. Dr. 


pioneer research work carried on at Johns Hop- 
kins, stated that two Maryland institutions at 
tempted a freshman orientation course; that 
the University of Maryland undertakes some r¢ 
search; and that Goucher concentrates on fae 
tual work in the earlier college years, rounding 
out with the 


Dean C. C. Carroll, of the University of 


more theoretical courses at the 
close. 
North Carolina, reported that, in North Caro- 
lina, 62 research projects are being carried for- 
ward, and 34 fellowships and scholarships exist, 
including 16 research assistantships at the Um 
North 


majoring in history, 117 in eco 


versity of Carolina. In addition, 128 
persons are 
) 


nomics, 37 in government, 65 in sociology, 2 in 


anthropology, 25 in 


other subjects, such as 
geography or rural studies. 

Three special speakers were scheduled for 
the first afternoon meeting: Dr. E. C 
of Chicago; J. T. Woofter, of the 
Commission, Atlanta; and Walton Hamilton, of 
the Robert 


Merriam diseussed the great 


Merriam, 
Interracial 
School. Dr. 


srookings Graduate 


revival of scien- 
tific interest in social questions that has taken 
place during the last four years. He ventured 
a prophecy that perhaps the great intellectual 
development just ahead may be a coordination 
of the work of the environmentalist, the geneti- 
cist and the man at the helm engaged in de 
veloping a policy of social control; that “we 
are coming to a great period of conscious evo- 
lution through social control and vision, eugen- 
ies, and science. For this, imagination and in- 


needed as much as interest and 


This last point was later stressed 


vention are 
enthusiasm.” 
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by Dr. Hamilton, who gave a number of telling 
examples to illustrate his meaning, in a special 
plea for the fresh viewpoint, the escape from 
a stereotyped or crystallized attitude in the ap- 
proach to social problems. 

The program of the second morning, devoted 
to specifie studies, was as follows: The Tariff 
Act of 1922, A. Berglund, University of Vir- 
ginia; Statewide studies of crime, J. F. 
Steiner, University of North Carolina; Housing 
studies among negroes, J. T. Woofter, Jr., In- 
terracial Commission; Biographie studies of 
economie pioneers, Broadus Mitchell, Johns 
Hopkins University; Tax administration in 
southern states, T. R. Snavely, University of 
Virginia. Speakers during the closing meeting 
were W. EF. Garnett, Virginia Polytechnie Insti- 
tute; C. C. Taylor, North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering; D. D. Car- 
roll, University of North Carolina; and E. A. 
Kineaid, University of Virginia. 

President E. A. Alderman presided at a din- 
ner at which the chief speaker was President 
Chase, of North Carolina. 

The substance of the recommendations made 
by the Findings Committee, and adopted at the 


final session, was as follows: 


That the Conference should meet again next 
year, at Vanderbilt. 

That the formal part of the program should 
then consist of a discussion of methods in current 
use in problems of research in actual progress; 
with, in addition, round tables on problems. 

That a detailed field study be made of curricula, 
and of approved methods of teaching and research, 
the ways and means for this to be found by the 
steering committee. 

That a permanent bureau be established. 

That the ‘‘steering committee’’ undertake a 
study of methods of teaching social sciences to 
adults. 

That a study of the high school programs in the 
social sciences in each state be made, with a view 
to suggesting improvements. 

That each member shall himself define more 
clearly his own basic concepts of needs, methods, 
and possibilities. 


The “steering committee” is to be headed by 
Dr. Howard Odum, of the University of North 
Carolina. In addition, the committee consists 
of one member from each state, as follows: Dr. 
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Wilson Gee, University of Virginia; Dean ¢ ¢ 
Carroll, University of North Carolina; G. p 
Wyckoff, Tulane University; Dr. Mollie R 
Carroll, Goucher College; Dr. Davis, Univers: 
of Georgia; Dr. Moore, University of Alaba: 
G. C. Williams, University of South Caroling 
Dr. Bond, Mississippi; Dr. Walter L. Fley ng 
Vanderbilt University; David Y. Thomas, | 
versity of Arkansas; and Dr. Bellamy. 
versity of Florida. 

Mary Euizasetu Pipa 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SHALL THE MASTER'S DEGREE BE 
CONFERRED HONORIS CAUSA? 
WitH the great increase in the number o! 
students enrolled in graduate work in the 
United States, there has also appeared a ten 
deney to a greater increase in the number of 
honorary degrees granted. The following table 


shows this tendency: 


Number of honorary 


Year degrees 
1890 727 
1900 701 
1910 672 
1920 989 
1922 1082 


There is also a growing tendency to kee; 
the master of arts degree and the master ot 
science degree as degrees conferred in course 
only. This fact is shown by the following tabi 


M.A. AND M.S. HONORARY AND IN COURSE 


Year Honorary In Course 
M.A. MS. M.A. MS. 
1911-12 129 20 2350 429 
1912-13 119 14 2369 411 
1913-14 88 8 2333 416 
1914-15 122 18 886 $() 
1917-18 91 12 1033 53 
1919-20 86 8 2830 688 
1921-22 80 15 1548 132 


(Compiled from reports of U. S. Bureau of Edu 
cation. ) 


+or 


From the Biennial Survey of Education to 
1918-20 (pp. 284, 298 to 300) are gathered the 
following data: 


pears’ 
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Honoris Causa it may be noted that there are often people 
Honorary highly deserving of such recognition 
: 


The conference referred to adopted the fol 


lowing standards: 


(1 Degrees in course sl 


when the full catalogue re 
demonstrable ¢« juivalents, hav 


rhe same 


inted 


reneraily 


lo 


conferres 


13 
strictly limited. The ratio 


rranted in much smaller num- orary degrees to the num 


‘ighty-six honorary M.A. de mferred by any instituti 
Honorary 


or sixty-one per cent. were 

r , ‘ only, never 
states—Ohio, New York, Con- a 
essure from any outside 


( Intellectual or 


lassachusetts, New Hampshire and 


In twenty-five states no hono- 
- character and service, 


degrees were conferred. Thus , spensable qualifieation for honorary d 


question: “Shall the degrees of 7) No honorary degree should ever be 
arts and master of science be con- mlv by approx matels unanimous votes, 
99) 


onorary degrees at a 14 majority of four fifths, of the determining body 


m, this question frequently arises 8) No honorary degree should ever be awarded 
‘r educational institutions. Prac- Without thorough investigation, consideration and 
ne problem exists for the degrees formal recommendation by an appropriate com 
; , mittee. fecommendations b the faculty an 
D. and Se.D., but the rarity of confer —— Recom : y the faculty and 
7 ay, suggestions by its members of candidates for hon 
legree of doctor of philosophy as an is sash 
. = a orary degrees should receive particular considera 

degree makes it a problem of minor 
n 
e. In attempting to get at some solu- 6\ ™ 
9) The reas 


the problem raised, the writer has as rees should he 


» bases for considering it. They are: he deemed proper 


standards adopted and recommended 10) Honorary degrees shoul 


National Conference Committee on on any member of the faculty 


ol Colleges and Secondarv Schools, continuing in the service of 


irteenth conference, held at New York ‘towing the degrees, excey 


) extending to advanced age 


(2) the existing opinion among ad- 


, . . . (11) Honorary degrees shoul 
ators and teachers in higher educational i tial 


exceptional care by state-supy 
as to what these degrees are and as a 
ported institutions. 


rhe first represents both opinion (12) It de desirable that 


‘e; the second, opinion. It is here dinerila conferred tm cours: 

both are valid bases, because both gg Ronevars degrees. 
the meaning held as to what these 

s are and should be, and the value of While almost all of the standards adopted 

legree is very largely determined by what refer to the problem directly or indirectly, the 

iueational world understands it to be. The twelfth recommendation is particularly signifi- 
t, so far as the writer is concerned, cant. In order to ascertain what the opinion 

the question of either granting or was as to whether the two master’s degree are 


g any honorary degrees. In passing, degrees “in course” or “honorary,” as a usual 
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thing, asked to 


their 


various persons were express 


udgment on the matter. 
The following letter was sent to two groups 
deans and presi- 


of people, (1) administrators 


dents—-and (2) faculty members who are teach 
ing onlv. The number of letters sent out was 
about one hundred. 

The Fourteenth Conference f the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
ind Secondary Schools, held at New York, March 
10, 1921, made the following recommendation: 

It is des ble that degrees whicl ire ordll irily 
conferred in course should not be given as honor 
iTy degrees 

The United States Bureau of Education (Bier 
nial Survey, 1918-1920, | 284, 298 states 
the follow y practices for m ster’s grees for 
the United States 

DEGREES GRANTED 
In course Honorary 
M.A 2830 86 
M S HSS s 

Please answer the following quest s | iY 
ders ning ‘} 3’? r ‘*N dad 

l Are the degrees of M.A nd M.S ie 

grees which re rdinarily offered n 
ourse? Yes No 

In your opinion should the M.A. degree 
ever be conferred is ‘ honor iry de 
pree ? Yes No 

3. In your opinion should the M.S. degree 

ever be conferred as an honorary dé 
gree? Yes No 


Adminis- 
Faculty trators Total 
Should M.A. be 
honorary 58 14 72 
Should M.S. be 
honorary 57 18 75 


Division of Opinion Shown by Percentages and 
Actual Number of Expressions 
Per Per 
cent. cent, 
Yes No yes no 
Should M.A, be hon 
orary = 
Faculty 10 18 11.2 88.8 
Administrators 6 5 42.9 57.1 
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Should M.S. be hon 
orary 
Faculty 7 30 12 87.7 
Administrators 6 12 3 66 é 
Are M.A. and M.S. 
degrees which are 


ordinarily offered 


in ecourse’’? 49 | St 


The major opinion 1s, then, that the two tvn 


of master’s degrees are degrees offer 
course” and should not be conferre s hor 


rary degrees. 


There seem to the writer to be three 


of action open to any institution facing this 
problem. First, it may abandon entirely the 
practice of conferring the master of arts a 


master of science degrees as honorary degrees 
To the writer, this seems to be in harmony with 
the spirit of the opinion cited above and of the 
conference recommendations cited. Second, 


institution may search for, or help to estab. 


lish as desirable, another degree to be conferred 


only as an honorary degree and covering those 


eases which are now covered with honorary 


master’s degrees. There is, apparently, no we 
known degree to confer upon meritorious work- 
regeneration, such as settlemer 


ers in social 


work, publie health work, ete. Teaching mis- 
sionaries and other types of missionaries render 
a service not covered by the master’s degree 
the 


In one of reports of the United States 


Bureau of Edueation data were given to shew 
that 


such persons of high achievements the degree ot 


some institutions were conferring upor 


doctor of Christian service. This is far more 


appropriate for these worthy servants of s0- 
ciety than the master of arts or master of s¢l 
A third possibility has been sug- 


in the writer’s judgment a less 


ence degree. 
gested, and 
desirable one, and that is to confer these de- 
grees occasionally as honorary degrees, but re- 


quire the holder to indicate in all published use 


of the degree that it is honorary, by a form 
like the following: M. A. (Hon.). This does 
not seem to solve the problem. In th writer's 
judgment the course of action suggested in the 


first and second eases are more appropriate 
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